


Routes to tour in German, 


The Spa Route 


German roads will get you 
there, say to spas and health 
resorts spread not all over the 
country but along a route 
easily travelled and scenicaily 
attractive. From Lahnstein, 
opposite Koblenz, the Spa 
Route runs along the wooded 
chain of hills that border the 
Rhine valley. Health cures In 
these resorts are particularly 
successful in dealing with 
rheumatism and 
gynaecological disorders and 
cardiac and circulatory 
complaints. Even if you 
haven’t enough time to take a 
full course of treatment, you 
ought to take a look at a few 
pump rooms and sanatoriums. 
In Bad Ems you must not miss 
the historic inn known as the 
Wirtshausan derLahn. In Bad 
Schwalbach see for yourself 
the magnificent Kursaal . Take 
a walk round the Kurpark in 
Wiesbaden and see the city's 
casino. Elegant Wiesbaden 
dates back to the late 19th 
century Wilhelminlan era. 

Visit Germany and let the Spa 
Route be your guide. 


t (re Overman 

Himbum, 25 March 1984 
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M ilitary chiefs tend lo argue that 
secrecy is nine points of a conn- 
try's military strategy. 

| So neither Nato nor Warsaw Pact 
politicians would have had an easy time 
whipping up support for disclosing mili- 
tary activity from the Atlantic to the 
Unis with the aim of eliminating inis- 
tosi and reducing the risk of armed 
^ouflicls. 

i For that was part of what was agreed 
bsl.autumn in the shadow of missiles 
JtpJoymcni by members of both pacts 
tod wuiral and non-aligned F.uropcan 
(Moines. 

i Steps were also lo be taken lo develop 
wrificaiion procedures. 

A special forum was even set tip lo 
»ork out ihc details: the Conference on 
Confidence- Building and Disarmament 
to Europe. 

met Tor its inaugural session in 
Stockholm in mid-January, when l or- 
ttn Ministers from all over Europe and 
forth America took part. 

J Several speakers in Stockholm said 
Wtlhc East-West dialogue was cumin- 
Wg regardless. Is it? 

jlkatls a question that almost uutoma- 
arises now the first session of the 
fcholm conference has ended, 
todiy-as-dusl hiilunce-shcct terms the 
is bound lo read dial the out- 
50 far has umounlcd to no more 
! tWo °r three monologues a day 
p^g the praises of what has yet lo 
?en. 

’•re can be no question of a dial- 
W having taken place, let alone obiec- 
frtegotiations. 

i course of ihe conference so 
^ both politically and tactically 
P icated because all 35 countries in 
^rtolm are allowed to have equal 

i^y also plan to confer with each 
rV lor roughly three years in the 
T ls n capital. So it would have been 
r ° expect the opening round of 


1 Wiesbaden 

2 Schlangenbad 

3 Bad Ems 

4 Bad Schwalbach 
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talks to do more than slake out initial 
claims. 

Claims were certainly staked, espe- 
cially by the Nato countries, who can be 
said to have taken swift and united act- 
ion. 

Western delegates, whether from 
Norway, Holland, Spain or Turkey, out- 
lined with one voice, as it were, Nato’s 
views on confidence-building and secu- 
rity. 

They were able to do convinced that 
their common approach did virtually lit- 
eral justice to the conference mandate 
with its emphasis on exchange of milita- 
ry information and on military transpa- 
rency. 

The Nato catalogue is couched in the 
same terms as the conference mandate 
drawn up in Madrid last autumn. Hut 
Madrid is not Stockholm. 

Ihe Warsaw Pact seemed in (lie 
Spanish capital to indicate a degree of 
readiness to make concessions on tran- 
sparency. 

Hut from Ihe outset in Stockholm Ihe 
Soviet tendency to think in terms of n 
beleaguered fortress came fully to the 
lore. 

A superpower that in many respects is 
the strongest military power in Ihe world 
evidently Icels behind its missile fence 
that it is surrounded by villains on all 
sides. 

I low else is one to aceounl for the fact 
that in Stockholm too the Soviet Union 
refuses point-blank to consider verifiabi- 
lity of any troop movements it may see 
Ht to announce in advance? 

Monologues need not be monoto- 
nous, as Western delegates have shown. 
East Hloc delegates in contrast basically 
told the same old (ale. 



Just don't move suddenlyl 


(Carman : Kluus Hflhlc 'Die Wl-Iii 


It was a rejection of "notorious tran- 
sparency" coupled with the call for de- 
clamatory agreements on renunciation 
of the use of force and first use of nu- 
clear weapons. 

Hut why, in this case, did Moscow 
and its ullics agree in Mudrid to u mau- 
dute that concluded from longstanding 
renunciations or the use of force the 
time had come lo give them expression 
and effect In a militarily significant and 
politically binding manner? 

One possible answer the Russians 
sought to encourage in Stockholm was 
the assumption that Moscow would not 
embark on serious negotiations until af- 
ter the US Presidential elections. 

This assumption was arguably corro- 
borated by the lack of interest shown by 
the Soviet Union and its allies (apart 
from a lone Rumanian bid) in putting 
together and formally submitting' an 
East Bloc package of proposals. 


This disinclination contrasts with the 
readiness to put forward proposals 
shown hy both the West and neutral 
countries ut Stockholm. 

Maybe (his means the East will be in a 
position to adopt a more flexible ap- 
proach ala Inter stage. 

At nil events the Western delegates 
were doubtless well advised lo patiently 
outline their own proposals and not to 
urge the Soviet Union to contribute 
more lo the debate than verbal interpre- 
tations of the conference mandate. 

All delegations will welcome the re- 
cess us an opportunity of reviewing the 
situation elsewhere. It needs reapprai- 
sing by all and sundry, bilaterally and in 
groups. 

One can but hope that more will come 
of the review than Ihe stuff of which fur- 
ther monologues are made. 

Werner Adam 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
TUr Deutschland, 17 March 1984) 


The door opens a little at 
Vienna troop-cut talks 


F or years little or no uttention was 
paid to the MBFR troop-cut talks in 
Vienna. They might just as well have 
been held for ever and a duy in some 
fairy-tale castle or other. 

The delegates in the Redoutensaal of 
the Hofburg in Vienna seemed to have 
been forgotten by their governments as 
they constantly counted and recounted 
troop strengths in Central Europe, never 
arriving at figures that tallied. 

Hopes of agreement had long been 
abandoned. Suddenly, at the beginning 
of the eleventh year of talks, the picture 
has changed. 

Prospects of achieving results are as 
poor as ever they were, but there is a feel- 


SUciciGUT^cheZcinipgr : 


ing of relief that the negotiations have 
not died like the Geneva missile talks. 

Everyone feels much better now the 
delegates are back in business, although 
it would be premature lo talks in terms 
of spring. 

Not everyone would agree with Chan- 
cellor Kohl that a political ice age is 
light years uway, but the freeze never 
really set in in Vienna. 

Even after the West had gone ahead 


with missile deployment the Russians 
left the door open a chink in the Aus- 
trian capital. 

It has now been pushed open, but that 
need nof mtfari more' lit present than that 
the Soviet Union wants to keep on talk- 
ing and to sound out the temperature of 
East- West ties. 

For the Americans and their allies in 
Vienna, especially Bonn, there is no 
cause for merely saying “1 told you so: I 
always knew the Russjans wouldTeturn 
lo the conference table.*’ 

A closer look at the conference docu- 
ments shows that, irreconcilable though 
the figures may be (the Russians are said 
to have ignored about 150,000 men), a 
few pointers to compromise exist. 

The Soviet Union has progressed in 
respect of inspection. The United States 
has made headway on numbers. 

A few men more or less no longer 
matter. What is needed is a sign of 
goodwill. 

(SQddeulsche Zeitung, 17 March JV64) 
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I n the 18 months since Sino-Soviel 
talks on normalising relations bet- 
ween the Communist great powers be- 
gan, three Soviet leaders have held 
power in the Kremlin. 

Neither side has voiced expectations 
or a breakthrough in the latest round of 
talks, the fourth, held this time under 
the aegis of Mr Chernenko. 

Yet progress has been made in indivi- 
dual sectors of relations, such as trade, 
the resumption of a wider range of con- 
tacts and less strained dealings with 
each other. 

Rapprochement was apparent from 
the seniority of the Chinese delegation 
in Moscow for Mr Andropov’s funeral. 

When Mr Brezhnev was buried in 
November 1982 the Chinese delegation 
was led by Foreign Minister Huang 
Hub. At Mr Andropov's funeral last 
month the Chinese delegation was led 
by Deputy Premier Wan Li. 

He is a member of the Chinese polit- 
bureau and the highest-ranking Chinese 
official to confer with the Russians since 
Prime Ministers Kosygin and Chou En- 
lai broke off talks in Peking in 1969. 

Mr Chernenko has since suggested 
holding talks at a higher level. Outlining 

Vogel in Russia: 

now it’s a 
different game 


{jannooecrtheflllgemeine 

T he leader of the Social Democrats, 
Hans-Jochen Vogel, has relumed 
from a visit to Moscow where he had 
talks with the Soviet party chief, Mr 
Chernenko. 

Herr Vogel also visited Moscow a 
year ago when he talked with the former 
leader, Mr Andropov. And he seems 
disappointed that in the interim political 
prospects have not improved. 

Pow 6 r in the Kremlin is no longer 
held by Mr Andropov, a man capable of 
a brilliant line of argument. Mr Cher- 
nenko lias'liitle experience of foreign af- 
fairs. 

Herr Vogel himself is no longer the 
SPD Shadow Chancellor whose election 
campaign the Kremlin was in a position 
to give a boost. 

He is merely the SPD Opposition lea- 
der in Bohn. That means he is no longer 
be as Important as he was. 

A year ago, in a talk lasting two and a 
half hours Mr Andropov indicated that 
the Soviet Union was prepared to reach 
a compromise at the Geneva, talks on 
medium-range missiles. 

]n a talk lasting barely 20 minutes Mr 
Chernenko had little more to §ay to the 
SPD leader in the Bonn Bundestag than 
an exchange of pleasantries. . 

No mention was made of reactivating 
the Geneva arms control talks or of 
fresh disarmament moves by the Soviet 
Union, such as a freeze of .nuclear 
stockpiles in Europe. 

Yet Herr Vogel did gain. some small 
comfort from . his meeting . with Mr 
Chernenko. The Kremlin leader was ful- 
some in his praise of the Ostpolitik pur- 
sued by SPD Chancellors Willy Brandt 
and Helmut Schmidt, 

Tn spite of the deep shadows US mis- 
siles cast on the East, the Soviet Union 
still feels Bonn’s Ostpolitik is a sound 
basis for the further expansion and 
build-up of ties between Bonn and Mos- 
cow. 

(Hsnnoversche Allgemeine. 13 March 1984) 
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Peking and Moscow: small 
steps but big obstacles 
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the Soviet attitude toward China in a 
speech early this month, he made seve- 
ral points. 

He noted that a return to normal in re- 
lations with China would heighten the 
role of socialism in world affairs. 

This amounted to an acknowledgment 
that China was a socialist state. Until 
the end of ideological hostilities follow- 
ing the death of Chairman Mao neither 
side was prepared to concede that the 
other was genuinely socialist. 

He said fundamental differences of 
opinion continued to be apparent in 
talks between Deputy Foreign Ministers 
Quian Qichen and Leonid Ilyichev. 

He particularly ruled out agreements 
with China that would be detrimental to 
other countries' interests. 

This was a clear pointer that the 
Kremlin still has no intention of remo- 
ving what Peking calls the three main 
obstacles to normal relations. 

They are Soviet support of Vietnam in 
Cambodia and the stationing of Soviet 
forces in Afghanistan and Mongolia. 

In Mongolia's case the Chinese inclu- 
de the mass build-up of Soviet forces 
along the Soviet frontier and the de- 
ployment of SS-20 missiles east of the 
Urals. 

Mr Chernenko reiterated Soviet inter- 


C hancellor Kohl was nut wasting his 
lime in Washington in arguing the 
case for an East- West summit . Bonn 
Opposition lender Hans-Jochen Vogel 
was given every encouragement in Mos- 
cow in his talks with the Kremlin lender. 

East Germun leader Erich Honecker 
hosted in Leipzig Bavarian Prime Minis- 
ter Franz Josef Strauss, who is .fast 
making a name for himself in Ostpolitik. 

Are these meetings harbingers of 
spring in detente policy? Encouraging 
they may be, but three snowdrops don’t 
make a spring. 

It can certainly not be to the Ger- 
mans' detriment that Bonn remains a va- 
lued partner to consult for the East even 
now missile deployment is under way. 

They can also only benefit from the 
fact that the East German leadership in 
particular seems to. have retained its 
leeway to forge ahead, Lh its own inter- 
est, with ties with West Germany. 

But we mustn’t labour under the delu- 
sion that we hold the key that will open 
the door to a new era in East-West rela- 
tions. 

As long as missiles continue to be de- 
ployed on both sides there will be no 
more than. a modicum of coexistence: on 
the brink of a powder keg. 

Arms control and disarmament are 
indispensable for lasting, detente, espe- 
cially m Europe and .in the domestic 
climate of opinion in the countries con- 
cerned. 

Herr Kohl saw Tor himself in Wash- 
ington how little there is to go on in this 
respect at the moment. The gap between 
the superpowers still seems too wide, 
and both still seem too busy with domes- 
tic concerns. 

The Chancellor is increasingly con- 
centrating in what is a US Presidential 


cst in a grudual resumption of coopera- 
tion in economic affairs, science, the arts 
and other sectors. 

Between 1981 and 1983 trade between 
the two countries increased from $2l9m 
to S800m, so the Soviet Union is one of 
China's more important trading partners 
again. 

In the last round of Sino-Soviet talks 
last October more was envisaged than a 
mere further increase in trade. There 
was talk of Soviet participation in the 
modernisation of Chinese production 
facilities equipped with Soviet assistance 
in the 1950s. 

The Soviet Union envisages agree- 
ment on a longer-term programme of 
economic and technical assistance du- 
ring the visit to Peking in May by Soviet 
Deputy Premier Ivan Arkhipov, a for- 
eign trade specialist. 

Where the three obstacles are concer- 
ned, ohservers in Moscow feel the Soviet 
Union is most likely to make conces- 
sions to Peking in connection with the 
transfer of Russian troops from the Chi- 
nese border. 

In theory the opening this year of the 
northern Baikal-Amur parallel to the 
Trans-Siberian railway route could play 
a logistical part in any such decision. 

Before the fourth round of talks bet- 
ween the Deputy Foreign Ministers in 
Moscow the Peking People’s Unity at- 
tacked the growing Soviet inilitury pre- 
sence in Asia und the Pacific, describing 
it as a threat lo China. 


Working to keep 
detente 
hopes alive 
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election year on promoting what is 
est at hand. 

He is banking on the rounds of 
that are still in progress. Bonn is h< 
there will be headway on troop cut: 
confidence-building j n Vienna 
Stockholm. 

• The most the Chancellor feels at 
hope for at present is agreement sot 
an international banning of chei 
weapons. 

Anysuch agreement would be a 
step forward, as the devastating effe 
mustard gas in the Middle East has 
ly shown. 

But a breakthrough in the East- 
dialogue will only have been made i 
talks between Washington and Mo: 
on missiles have bean resumed. 

Whi^ feW S ' 8ns 30 far of eithc 
Whue House or the Kremlin being 

pared to meet each other hair-wa 
this issue. 

The United States insists on the 

posals already tabled in Geneva an 
most prides itself on not having si 
any further preconditions for a rest 

non 9f talks with the Soviet Union 

MOSCOW seems cautiously to be a 
oonmg the demand for Pershing 2 
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Unity the ai 

vessels, but also lo the 53 Soviet d 

•sinus in the Far hast and the i _ J* J* 

nii iTi il w7y i, 'i ioiie<l ciist ° rt,ic Ura,s price of free 

In I >79, twenty years after the to X 

between ( hi mi and Russia, Peking^ 

ed the idea ol renewing the 1950^ fl, e Bonn government's goal remains the 
ship pact. But it accepted a Soviet p- freedom and unity of Germany through 
posul to hold talks of a generality aif-determination in a united Europe, 
and not just on the border issues rax yld Chancellor Helmut Kohl in his State 
by C lima. I hen the Russians ing. of the Nation in a Divided Germany re- 
Alghanisiaii. ^ But he loI( j t he Bundestag that the 

In 1981, when the Chinese hr preservation of freedom came above all 
leader Hu Yno-hang stressed the bi [he, 

pendence of Chinese foreign policy^ r- 

pendulum swung a way from the Unc. TMie first of the annual State of the 
Stales and toward the Soviet Union. 1 Nation policy statements was by 


Unity the aim, but not at 
price of freedom — Kohl 


The Kremlin is unlikely to see i: Chancellor Kurt Georg Kiesinger on 1 1 


ground til present for wilhdrawingfr March 1968. 
military terrain held around Chinak: Tlien the message had a specific refe- 
Soviet Asia via ludo-Chinn lo AfghiL reace to the divided nation. It was culled 
lan - 'Slate of the Nation in Divided Germa- 

The Soviet presence is, after aU,ap: ny". 

of overall strategy toward the Use The Divided Germany bit was drop- 
States and, increasingly, Japan. ped at the beginning of the SPD-FDP 
Since the last round of talks Moser, coalition in 1969 as inappropriate be- 
has reacted strongly lo the support*,; cause of the factual recognition of two 
by Chinese Foreign Minister Wu h Gtnnan slates and such catch phrases as 
qian to the Japanese claim lo thee, "change through rapprochement.” 
them islands in the Kurile chains The first messages delivered by Willy 
ed by the Soviet Union. Brandi as Chancellor were still full of 

China continues lo clamour fort controversial "material on the state of 


ed by the Soviet Union. 

China continues to clamour for 


cruise missiles to he withdrawn fa", 
Western Europe before talks can M 
sumed. 


elimination of the three obstacles, K the nation." 

this demand is partly due, us Russuk But under his successor, Helmut 
realises, (o Peking's aim to gain left Schmidt, they increasingly developed 
in dealings with both superpose into a routine modelled on the American 
(especially as it cannot hope locaidu ; president’s State of the Union Address, 
with either of them in the foreseeable* Hie emphasis was on Germany and 
bin.’)- the world situation with strong reference 

T he Russians may sec this as ar- nioiemaiional economic affairs, 
condition for gradual rapprocheor Only six weeks after his election vic- 
with China. Horn hard KQpp® toy in March 1983, Chancellor. Helmut 

iStt.hh-nisvhi- /eiiunjt UMnAi^i Kohl went buck to the original idea of 

! Panting a picture of ( icrmuti-Gcr- 

Mn realities, warts and all, in keeping 
cruise missiles to he withdrawn fc" the decision of the 5tli Bundestag. 
Western Europe before talks can bee Then, all Bundestag parties wanted a 
sumed. '“H accounting on the stale of German- 

lnsUM.1 ii mm to he MM 1 "" wl “" 11:1,1 11,1,1 

icrins or u hull in deployment ™ 1,111 1,01 h «n .wlneved in I ho pre- 
sides. ■'tfng your. 

N.IO govern. neo.s ore unite*' "' lcn '} c ' S 

this idea, partly lor domestic w* '2**? * jkcR : ! ,,u, r 1 1,1 unrele,,,, "S 

Wha. would happen in Germany W Apm ! 

months of fra'iL. negotiate* h JZ,' ™ n - despite the d,nera.ecs 

missiles wore to ho deployed aiierf d«r«“ Wl,l > 

.... , . . ne wrbed wire border. The messu- 

Hes.des, keeping lo the dep^ J«sie keep the idea of German unity 
schedule is regarded as the acidt® ■ aliy e _ 

loyally to Nalo. Kohl’s State of the Nation in Divided 

Which superpower is best speech was aimed at relaxing 

ver the Gordian knot? Herr VogelS*- I Knsion and halting the estrangement 
lots of words in Moscow but Between the two parts of the nation, 
profound mistrust of the United &* 'Calmly he described the progress in 
fell by the new Soviet leaders. ‘ a|| °n$ and depicted the German pro- 
Herr Kohl noticed in Was&*P . * a European and East-West 

■ ■ . . .. i ic 


how deeply concerned the US adi*^ 
tration is with (he Presidential eW* 
campaign. America at present 11 
slowest ship in the Western convoy 

Europeans may be impatient, 
Continued on page 3 


'L a businesslike report without 
nowery illusions of the early 
LT when the belief was that the fund- 


->w.u|jvaiu Ilia; IJS n 

Continued on page 3 ^fcienre k "T V' 0 *? P “ 9e 2 u , 
- ||j r nc . e a factor that must be used 

*ui — r ‘Lm# ' tu. I f ' s 10 have any effect, 

fclje Oermnn aribuitt j^hancellor has clarified any mis- 

£ r Si! 5 h flenaoe v«'id 0 g»*m. n nt *' n 8 there may have been in 

o-ao9H^«.T,. ; ;* 5l "ngion on Bonn’s kivaltv Nfa'io 

Eoilof-in-chief Olio Ntfw Cfl'ior Ah * lP< ? , ?Dr ® S“€niS tn hut, ■ ^ . , 

Entf.s»i itngu»go autj-ouior Brin Bum*" ). s 10 »«*ve convinced President 

M.nvkq.ta, | 'of Ihe need to strengthen Ihe 

Advening rates Mi Mo 15 W tv, tUro Pean pillar. 

ESSESi.*. „ , ViirH°"' rit “ ^"S'hoed. .he be..; 

OiBtrfcutea in the USA bv MASS MAiUNGS* fold an Ml, ^BncOli MlUer- 

Weti 24 th street, Mew vofv. n v M ^garet Thateher use fifiend-; 

gS&'SSSESSffig iJlO Pe™.de .he Americans; lo 

c ,r pa l ea and 

^fkanoth d f tcnt0 w,n not have to wait 

In ap cmi-eoptfndfiito pfease gufltB '[ Winter after all. ' 

"urtiber Ati«ii ippeeri on the w | 

sbtrve your wd?e ss 


amcntul differences in the political sys- 
lems could at least be "set aside” in fa- 
vour of rapprochement. 

The first Stale of the Nation Message 
was clearly the brainchild of the Social 
Democratic giants Willy Brandt and 
Herbert Wehner, who wrested approval 
of ihe innovation from Kiesinger's 
Grand Coalition. 

As they saw it, it was up to Kiesinger 
to decide how to present the first mess- 
age on II March 1968. 

What he delivered was an affirmation 
of detente and a continued effort to 
overcome the division of Germany as 
part of a European peace order aimed at 
“freedom and the fullness of lire Tor all 
Germany." 

Kiesinger offered East Berlin talks on 
all practical aspects of German-German 
co-existence. 

His second and last message an 17 
June 1969 centred nround the clear re- 


Christ undWbit 


'■ ■' - Thomas Meyer 

IKointr Sudi-An/elger. 13 Mon* |9?4l 


jeetion of ;t recognition of the GDR in 
terms of international law. 

And since that year also marked the 
20th anniversary of the Constitution, 
Kiesinger reaffirmed the will of the fath- 
ers of the Constitution to achieve re- 
unification in pence and freedom. 

The first concrete suggestion for a 
Message on the State of the Nation in 
Divided Germany came from the SPD 
Bundestag Member Professor Karl 
Schiller. 

In the debate on the policy statement 
of the second Erhard government on 29 
November 1965, Schiller in his maiden 
speech called lor "a message on the 
stale of the nation." 

It was during that debate that Herbert 
Wehner found the idea so good as lo 
chide Ihe Erhard government for not 
having seized upon it before. 

Then Wehner was even convinced 
that such a message would have a posi- 
tive effect on the elderly from Enst 

I n Fchruary, 2,600 East Germans were 
allowed by East Berlin to go to Ihe 
west. In 1983, the monthly rale was only 
a quarter of (hat. 

This almost skates over the fact that 
the nation has hecn divided for 35 years. 
The people involved are Germans, re- 
gardless of whether they have (he dialect 
of Saxony or Mecklenburg. 

Does this mean that there is a new 
groundswell of one-nation sentiment? If 
it does, both Bonn’s and East Berlin’s 
Deutschtandpotitik will have lo reckon 
with the Tact. 

Making use of the sentiment or, in 
East Berlin’s case, controlling it, calls 
for sensitivity. 

ft is essential for Bonn to ensure that 
the bridge ii not a one-way route for 
Honecker. 

The criteria by which to differentiate 
between party officials and those ruled 
by them are becoming increasingly fluid 
in West Germany. 

The question as to the legitimacy of 
power in the GDR must not be obscured 
by apparently, coinciding interests. The 
difference between the two parliaments 
must remain obvious. The stream of 


Germany who, as old age pensioners, 
were permitted to visit the West. 

The 13 years of SPD-FDP coalition 
did noL justify these hopes. The GDR 
pensioners had other interests and other 
things lo worry about. And even those 
who had an interest in politics did not 
gather their information from slate of 
the nation messages. 

In any event, an idea had germinated 
and, on 17 March 1967, Bonn MP Franz 
Seume fSPD) got all-party support in 
putting a relevant motion before Ihe 
Bundestag. 

The government was called upon to 
present a report on the slate of the na- 
tion in "split Germany” within the first 
quarter of every year. When the time 
came, "split” was replaced by “divid- 
ed", and this is more than a mere se- 
mantic difference. 

The man responsible for the change 
was Helmut Schmidt, at that time SPD 
leader, in the house. 

He used this formulation at the 1 00th 
session of the Bundestag and it remain- 
ed in use until 1969 when SPD and FDP 
decide on a State or the Nation Mess- 
age without the divided Germany bit. 

The age of detente had begun, and at 
its height it acted as a drug that obscu- 
red the public's view of realities. 

It was the same Schmjdt, this time as 
chancellor, who in 1978 had to agree 
with the Western view that the decade of 
d&terite hod enabled the Soviet Union to 
deploy its SS-20 medium range missiles 
and keep the whole of Europe in check. 

Whatever the true reasons — be it 
financial straits or shortage of foreign 
exchange or unylhing else — the GDR 
lias adapted to the change of course in 
Bonn. In fact, critical sections of the 
Western public arc wary of all this re- 
cent accomodation. 

The public here views the pilgrimage 
of West German politicians to the Leip- 
zig Fair with mistrust or indeed an- 
noyance, said Gerhard Reddcmunn, 
chairman of the Intra-German Commit- 
tee. 

The public's reservations were con- 
firmed this month when Enst Germuny 
started building an additional wall near 
the Brandenburg Gate in Berlin, only 24 
hours before the Bundestag’s Peutsch- 
landpolitik debate. 

Friedel Hange 

(Rheinischcr Merkur/Chrisi und Well, 
16 March 1984) 


Elusive path to 
a normal 
relationship 

KielerNachrichten 

I t was predictable that this year's State 
of the Nation Message would meet 
with more than usual interest. 

The deployment or US missiles in the 
European Nato nations did not cause a 
new Ice Age in German-German ties. 

Relations between the two German 
states developed favourably enough to 
enable Ihe Chancellor to strike a positi- 
ve balance in his message. 

Visits by West German politicians to 
East Germany have become so frequent 
as to almost arouse suspicion. And Eater 
this year East German leader Erich Ho- 
necker is due lo visit West Germany. ' 
There has been an unexpected wave 
of East Germans coming to the West 
and many political prisoners have re- 
ceived exit visas:' 

The fact that the GDR has begun 
dismantling its automatic shooting devi- 
ces along the border is 1 another plus. 

There are other positive develop- 
ments. But there are also areas where 
progress is not being mnde. 

For instance, the reduction of the 
compulsory amount of money visitors to 
East Germany have to exchange and the 
restrictions on East Germans wanting to 
visit the West. 

Chunccllor Helmut Kohl said in his 
address that we were still far removed 
from normal relations. 

He is, of course, right in terms of 
rea/po/itik although many things tire 
running almost frighteningly smoothly. 
Bui what he said was not the whole 
truth. Can the division of at nation and 
relations hetween the two Germunys 
ever even approach “norma!". 

Would this nut menu coming to terms 
with the unnatural division? 

The mood in the Bundestag on the 
day of the State of the Nation Message 
was optimistic. Honecker is going far 
out of his wuy to be accommodating 
though exactly whai his ulterior motives 
are is still not clear. Wolf UUmann 

(Kieler Nachrichicn, 16 March 1984) 


East Berlin’s exit visas : hard 
facts behind the sentiment 


5r«nffurter2il(aetn(ine 


visiting politicians and formalised con- 
tacts must not cloud the awareness of 
the difference between the political sys- 
tems. 

Cooperation with Honecker must be- 
nefit as many Germans as possible 
without letting u$ forget who we are 
dealing with. 

It was therefore useful that in his 
State of the Nation Message Chancellor 
Kohl added some clarifications to his 
generally positive balance sheet: free- 
dom is the precondition of unity and not 
the price to be paid for it; the Federal 
Republic of Germany does not seek a 
special German course; (he denial of 
self determination to (he peoples of 
Central, and Eastern Europe must be 


overcome as part of a European solu- 
tion; ties with the West must retain their 
priority. 

The fact that Opposition Leader 
Hans-Jochen Vogel (SPD) agreed show- 
ed that theoretical common ground bet- 
ween the parties remains. 

But Vogel did not speak for ail Social 
Democrats. The left wing has long been 
dreaming of a national rapprochement. 

When putting forward its stale propo- 
sals for a moratorium on a further arms 
buildup, ihe opposition should bewafe 
of misunderstanding Moscow's and East 
Berlin's sense of realities. 

Kohl has done what Schmidt vainly 
tried to do: he has made Bonn’s security 
policy predictable. 

And standing on firm ground makes it 
easier to negotiate with Honecker — not 
only about riiissilcs but about better 
things as well. 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeituiig 
fdr Deutschland. 16 March 1984) 
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Finding a place in the jigsaw for 
proposed visit by Honecker 




i 

i 




E rich Honecker's stated readiness lo 
visit the Federal Republic is rightly 
interpreted as an encouraging sign of 
bids to continue and intensify intra- 
German cooperation. 

Yet a level-headed outlook is still ad- 
visable in spite of signs of spring and a 
spate of potential diplomatic activity in 
Leipzig. 

The East German leader has so far 
carefully avoided suggesting a specific 
date for the return visit he was invited to 
make by Helmut Schmidt. 

Many will have difficulty in recalling 
when Herr Schmidt extended the invita- 
tion. It was on his own, similarly post- 
poned visit to Werbellinsee, north of 
East Berlin, in December 1981. 

Helmut Kohl, when he took over as 
Chancellor in October 1982, took over 
and renewed the invitation to the GDR 
leader to visit Bonn. 

Details had been worked out when a 
West German motorist driving to West 
Berlin died of a heart attack while being 
interrogated by East German border 
guards. 

Franz Josef Strauss, the Bavarian 
Prime Minister, called the incident mur- 
der, whereupon the visit was again 
shelved. 

There is no need to a/low oneself to 
be accused of cold was tactics for calling 



Everybody’s at the Leipzig lair. Bavarian Prime Minister Franz Joaef Strauss (left 
and German Democratic Republic party leader Erich Honecker. tPhom: dp„ 


to mind the stages of a visit that has not 
yet taken place. 

It is, after all, a visit no-one can say 
for sure ever will take place, let alone 
when. 

Herr Strauss, who conferred with the 
East German leader at the spring Leip- 
zig Fair, has said next October or No- 
vember were possible dales. 


Leipzig fair more than just 
a market for traders 


W est German politicians seem to 
have made a beeline for this year's 
Leipzig spring fair. Many a West Ger- 
man trade fair would be delighted to be 
visited by so many public figures. 

It is amazing how much activity there 
was in Leipzig. It would be no exaggera- 
tion to talk in terms of an intra-German 
summit. 

Leipzig has always been a political 
lair. Inferences have always been drawn 
from what went on at the spring and au- 
tumn fairs. 

This was so in the days of the bftld 
War and no less so In the years that fol- 
lowed, the detente period. 

, This, year’s pointer is of outstanding 
importance. At the first fair since the 
deployment of t he first Pershing 2s in 
Germany the GDR has made it unmis- 
takably clear that economic ties with the 
Federal Republic have priority. 

East Bloc economies all have 
difficulties and problems. They <u SU 
have set themselves ambitious targets, 
including .long-term economic growth, 
the introduction of new technologies 
and, now, a general improvement in 
consumer supplies. 

So Western aid is needed both to meet 
ambitious economic targets and to im- 
prove the living standards of the general 
ppblic. , 

The Bonn-backed billion-deutsche- 
mark loan to East Germany and plans 
for cooperation with . Volkswagen are a 
step in this direction. Both seem sure to 



impetus to intra-German 


their 

also 


lend fresh 
trade. 

This is an instance in which politics 
has for once benefited from trade. Intra- 
German relations have grown less 
strained and fears of danger being cau- 
sed by contact with the other side have 
been allayed. 

The need to open up economically 
has been to the advantage of the politi- 
cal environment, as the announcement 
of Herr Honecker's plans to visit the 
Federal Republic and the increase in the 
number of East Germans issued visas to 
settle in the West have shown.. ' 

The benefit is naturally mutual, and it 


Yet according to the revised plans ol 
the Chancellor’s Office in Bonn Hen 
Honecker ought to have been in tlu 
Federal Republic at the very moment he 
was conferring with the Bavarian leiidei 
in Leipzig. 

There can be absolutely no denying 
that perceptible easements and improve 
inems have occurred in intra-German re- 
lations, and they have done so even 
without Herr Honecker visiting the West, 

One is almost tempted to suggest that 
for many East Germans the continual 
postponement has been beneficial. Herr 
Honecker as a realist has constantly in- 
creased the vuluc of his gestures u> the 
West. 

Normally, of course, arranging or 
postponing the date of a visit would not 
be a criterion of any great importance in 
the context of relations between two 
countries. 

But relations between the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and the German 
Democratic Republic are something 
special, and the absurdities of this spe- 
cial relationship persist even though in- 
tra-German affairs may now be on the 
move. 

Before flying from Munich to Leipzig 
Herr Strauss said: "We are coming clo- 
ser ; to a regular state of afTairs.” This 
comment sounded a somewhat contra- 
dictory note. 

To single out only one of many de- 
tails, is it a regular or anywhere near p* 
gular state of affairs for Herr Honeck 
to envisage visiting SaarbrUcken 


, , ~ lUUIUBI, OIIQ , , ...... iiuiiv 

IS worth specially noting that it has been !?,. e L nvisage visiting SaarbrUcken 
achieved under a Christian Democrat- (where he was born) 

led government in Bonn. Tn.r/»i.„. v.j ... 

Neither side can be accused of lacking 
goodwill to be on good terms with the 
other or to reactivate the detente pro- 


Trier (where Karl Marx was born) F 
not Bonn? 


cess. 

Concessions by Bonn make sound 
sense in this context, especially as ordi- 
nary: people in the ODR are the ones 
who benefit from them. . , 

Even the beaten path to Leipzig 
makes sense, although the key to a solu- 


Is it a regular state of affairs wh 
East German political prisoners have 
be ‘discreetly" released after ransc 
payments by the West or when Bonn h 
to bargain over each and every GC 

fi l,Z p n J wfao Wanls to. come and. live 
the Federal Republic? 

Is. it regular, or anything. approachi 
regular, for there to have, to be consta 


.i_ n to a *>iu- ior mere to have, to be const 

lion of our economic problems is clearly negotiations on a reduction or the ac 
not to be found there. . which East GcnnSs a ?c“ d Un 

" (DerTagfligpiegel, 13 march 1984) ContlhUad On p. B . 6 
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A spring show 
that brings 
fair weather 


Frankfurter 

Neue Presse 


A fter the first two days of visits kj 
one West German politician afu 
another it was business as usual at ih 
Leipzig spring fair. 

Deals were done, contacts madt g 
(he GDR set about casting itself inab 
vourable light. 

Yet in the wake of the visits by poS 
cians from the West the talk ofthttrd 
fair and the city remained whether ihr, 
marked the beginning of a fresh stjjtk 
intra-German relations. 

Interest in developments in thtGM 
and in a dialogue with the East Genus 
leaders has increased in the Federal Ft 
public. 

On political and humanto 
grounds the Bonn government is into 
cstcil in cooperation in ureas 
agreement is either possible or conceif 
able. 

There are political and economic te 
sons for the interest shown hy GDI 
leaders in the dialogue with Bonn. 

They are keen on stable intraft 
man tics because, for instance, strain i: 
variably has domestic repcrcusiw 
with pressure to get out increasing! 
lies deteriorate. 

The GDR leaders have realised tb 
the policy of demarcation and stifet 
East Germany off from the West thr 
used to he pm sued tended to have 1 6 
■stabilising effect and failed to coiw' 
date the socialist stale. 

Hast Berlin's economic interest int* 
evident. The GDR is keen m catch v 
with the technological level industrial 1 
ed countries in the West have reicW 
and the Federal Republic is the obvio^ 
opposite number. 

Stahle, predictable relations oreesstf 
rial if partnership with the “d* 
enemy" is to have the desired df* 
Propaganda broadsides and diffi- 
political ploys are no use. 

It is un established fact IW* 
Communists pursue rational P^- 4 
when their own interests are at swl*- 
Will optimistic forecasts at UipST 
borne out by the substance of relaM° 
East Berlin’s instructions still corned 
Moscow, but Herr Honecker, the E* 
German leader, may possibly he «■ 
longer leush. 

GOnther de 
(FrankrufH'r Neuc Prcsw. 

Trade within Germany J 


A fter years of deadlock the Prime 
Ministers of the Lander have reach- 
fj agreement on commercial TV via su- 
Kllite and cable. 

SPD-run slates continue to refuse to 
ale an active part in fashioning the new 
TV landscape, but tit least they are no 
longer holding up the proceedings. 

The Social Democrats have thus 
decided, late in the day perhaps, that re- 
tolutionary technology cunnot be kept 
alarm’s length in the long run. 

As soon as video recorders made their 
appearance in the market everyone will 
have realised that Germans were not 
going to make do for all time with the 
TVprogranimes screened by the two ma- 
jor networks. 

The point was even clearer when Lux- 
embourg decided to relay a Germnn- 
linguage TV programme by satellite. 

The issue has since been not whether 
there would be commercial TV or not 
hot whether West German politicians 
were to have any say in the matter. 

He who hesitates may not be lost, but 
ibe debate on commercial TV in the 
Federal Republic shows how easily a 
position can be jeopardised by vacilla- 
tion. 

The Rhineland-Palatinate, where the 
country’s first cable TV project has just 


COMMUNICATIONS 


States reach agreement on 
commercial television 


been launched, has naturally gained a 
lead in satellite TV. 

Rhineland-Palatinate Prime Minister 
Bernhard Vogel stands a fair chance of 
selling his government's media view- 
point on, say, advertising times to the 
other Hinder. 

Any government that plans to give 
eommercial TV the go-aheud (and plen- 
ty are interested) will now have to offer 
potential licensees terms that enable 
them to compete with the service now 
available in Ludwigshafen. 

Terms remain to be negotiated, but 
what already applies often sets stan- 
dards. 

In reaching agreement in Bonn the 
Hinder have not entirely relinquished 
control over TV. Programmes to be re- 
layed via the first satellite will be cabled 
to consumers, giving the authorities the 
whip-hand. 

Yet prospects of stemming the tide in 


Private competition will do the 
public sector no harm 


j^ln billion# of 
SU* Export# to OD 


The dispute over private use of West* 
1 beam, it TV facility of Europe's 
tCS-1 communications satellite, should 
*«i be forgotten. 

next year eight more sulcllile.s will 
k fy-high and ready to relay pro- 
grammes of «| I kinds on to German TV 
weens. 

That being so, the much- vaunted 
breakthrough achieved by the t unit 
Prime Ministers meeting in Bonn can he 
*ten for what it is: inevitable. 

Political pressure was no less elTee- 
J* SPD-run Hinder jumped on the 
Mndwaggon at the very last minute. 

New media and 
journalism 
degree planned 

IwnffiirtfrAllflemcine 

lower Saxony plans to launch a de- 
.i®*? Coar se in journalism at the col- 
J rousie and drama in Hanover to 

et R . rror ^ edeman<I new media are 

,f*pected to create. 

ktu Pr i Paralor ^ comn 'ission has been 
'It j- 5 memb ers include Dieter Slol- 

or, . gei,cral of ZDF - one of 


Export# to ^ .^Germany’s two major TV chan- 
ll r ...J Imports from ODH «Mnd p eter Schiwy of NDR TV, who 





tak ® over as director-general 

West Berlin. 

fcJJ* in journalism arc not 

\ i n!# . a 1 y un *versity in Lower Saxony. 
dt, u ‘ lal ,mak e will be about 20 stu- 

Per semester. 


^ii* entJ I1P ! laS * S w '^ hc on !be new me ' 
soL, Ijjtotoent, economics and tech- 
(as . course will not cost extra 
in other departments will 
***** *o fund it. 

fFMnlfurter AMgemeine /cilung 
•Ur Deuiv.hland. 14 Manh IVS4j 


WE VT DEUTSCHE 

ALLGE/HEIME 


The most significant feature of the 
fundamental agreement reached hy the 
Prime Ministers lias hccn the decision lo 
avoid going it alone in pnrish-pump- 
lasliion. 

They had very little choice given the 
unpredictahle opportunities opened up 
by satellite TV. 

ft must be assumed that the technical 
prerequisites will now be laid on at full 
speed by both the Bundespost in Ger- 
many and others abroad. 

That will encourage potential opera- 
tors to use the facilities as soon as pos- 
sible so as not to be last off the mark in 
the new TV market. 

The broadcasting commission set up 
by the Hinder will need to be quick off 
the mark in drawing up regulations to 
govern use of the satellite facility. 

The details are always where the diffi- 
culties arise. 

The compomise reached by CDU- 
and SPD-run states includes a guarantee 
of the existing position and further pro- 
gress for the public broadcasting net- 
work. 

This is a point that ought not to be 
overlooked even though plans for com- 
mercial TV hold pride of place. There 
will be no emulation of the US TV mar- 
ket in Germany. 

Public broadcasting corporations will 
remain strong and undisputed in their 
position, and commercial competition 
can do them no harm. 

There is nothing wrong with media 
variety. Media chaos is what must be 
averted. 

Agreement among the Hinder on a 
joint approach to the new development 
is more than could have been expected 
only recently. 

Ralf Lehmann 

i Wcitdc uu che Allfcemeine. 25 February 1984) 


STUTTGARTER 
ZEITUNG -■ 

individual Hinder will not be too bright. 
Once popular programmes are screened 
the pressure on politicians will become 
irresistible. 

A breakthrough has dearly been 
achieved in Bonn in another respect too. 
At present it looks as though so many 
satellites will be aloft in the years ahead 
that 17 TV channels will be available in 
German. 

Two of them will be relayed straight 
to viewers via special aerials. The re- 
mainder will have lo be cabled to peo- 
ple’s homes. 

Agreement may not have been reach- 
ed on who gets what, but there will defi- 
nitely soon be more commercial TV 
channels. 


Big publishing 
for satellite 

B ertelsmann, the published group, 
has spent less than DM !00m on in- 
itial exercises in commercial TV and (he 
new media, says chief executive Murk 
VVOssner. 

The investment is likely to cost much 
mure in the years ahead. Germany’s lar- 
gest media group plans lo grow in keep- 
ing with the new information and com- 
munication techniques. 

When satellite TV is relayed directly 
in 1986, Bertelsmann will be involved hy 
virtue of their 4t)-per-cent slake in Radio 
Luxembourg’s German programme RTL 
plus. 

Wflssncr says RTL are lo apply for 
two satellite channels from the French, 
who urc launching the satellite. One will 
presumably be for Radio Luxembourg 
in French, the other in German. 

In the Berlin and Munich cable TV 
projects Bertelsmann are to check whe- 
ther pay TV has a market in Germany. 

The company will be associated with 
Westbeam, part of the ECS satellite pro- 
ject, too although they disapprove of the 
ECS policy of ruling out competition. 

RTL plus and the ECS consortium 
might be said lo be competing with each 
other. They are certainly both aiming at 
the German market. 

The ECS consortium consists of news- 
paper and magazine publishers and a 
cable and satellite TV programme com- 
pany. 

But the two will not really compete, 
Wflssner says, until the Luxembourg 
programmes can be seen by viewers fur- 
ther afield than the Saar and parts of the 
Rhineland-Palatinate. 

Competition, he argues, will be when 
both channels can be seen by viewers all 
over the Federal Republic of Germany. 

Bertelsmann have no intention of 
suing for a stake in the consortium. They 
plan to apply for a permit of their own. 
"We reckon we stand a 100-per-cent 
chance of being in on the deal,” Wflss- 
ner says. 

He would be happy to welcome part- 
ners. Bertelsmann have certainly chang- 
ed their tune. A year ago they were still 


Before long the main handicap may 
no longer be the scepticism of politi- 
cians responsible for licensing the 
media; it will be the shortage of capital, 
programme material and expert staff. 

Initially, programme companies will 
face heavy costs, whereas advertising re- 
venue will be modest. 

In these early days the established 
public broadcasting corporations are ex- 
tremely powerful. They have cash, pro- 
grammes and experience. 

So supporters of the existing system 
need not feel the Bonn compromise is a 
total defeat. The corporations will for- 
feit their monopoly but they will also in- 
crease their opportunities. 

ZDF, one of the two existing chan- 
nels, will be allocated one of the two 
new satellite channels, and an arts 
channel stands a fair chance of doing 
well. 

Above all, the agreement reached by 
the Land Prime Ministers has provided 
a technical and financial guarantee for 
the system of public broadcasting corpo- 
rations. 

This rightly acknowledges the special 
role the public sector has lo play. It will 
continue lo screen programmes for a 
wider public and for minorities that 

Continued on page 6 


group gears up 
transmission 

RHEINISCHE POST 


very sceptical about (he outlook for 
commercial TV. 

Now they even pluu political activity 
to ensure thut media legislation in the 
various Hinder, or Federal stmes, is 
hurmonised. 

They would like to sec legislation on 
the same lines as the Act passed in the 
Rhineland- Palatinate, where large-scale 
trials of cable TV utc in progress lii 
L udwigshafen. 

But no-one at the group's GOtersloh 
head office are expecting the new media 
to be a licence to print money — certain- 
ly not to begin with. 

The TV market in the Federal Repub- 
lic, Wftssner says, is not liberal. He ex- 
pects making a profit to prove extremely 
difficult. 

Advertising revenue will be limited, 
which is why he doesn't expect more 
than one, or two commercial channels at 
most to survive in the long run. 

All told, commercial TV will only 
complement the public broadcasting sys- 
tem in Germany. It cannot lake its place, 
he feels. 

He hopes Lo be able to collaborate 
with existing broadcasting corporations, 
which is hardly surprising. Bertelsmann 
already have close links with TV via a 
number of companies. 

Films and film rights are bought and 
sold. History and science programmes 
are made and jointly produced, often 
with ZDF. 

Wftssner’s comment that the new me- 
dia are not all that important for Ber- 
telsmann because the company still do 
90 per cent of their business in the print 
sector can be read backwards. 

What it then means is that Bertels- 
mann already do worldwide business to- 
talling DM600m a year in films and TV. 

Michael Hamerlu 
(Rticinischc Post. 9 Match lV84j 
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FINANCE 


European Monetary System, five years 
old, is still an unfulfilled ideal 


The European Monetary System (EMS) 
was begun five years ago as a way of 
trying to coordinate (he economic policies 
of member countries. It Is a development 
from the snake, an arrangement where 
EEC internal exchange rates were allow- 
ed to vary only within narrow limits. 
EMS has been much less successful than 
was hoped. 

H elmut Schmidt and Valery Giscard 
d'Eslaing had two aims in estab- 
lishing the European Monetary System: 
finding a European answer to America’s 
dollar policy and giving new impetus to 
the flagging European integration pro- 
cess. 

At the time, the USA cared little about 
the effects of its monetary policy on 
other countries. 

EMS supporters can chalk it up as a 
success that (his has now changed for 
the better. The fact is that consultations 
have been . institutionalised and are 
therefore more frequent. 

The question of whether this could 
have been achieved without the compli- 
cated EMS machinery Is, however, still 
unanswered, especially in view of the 


EMS : economic 
lever for 
political change 



B y some coincidence, it is always 
around the time of its mid- March 
anniversary that the EMS becomes the 
subject of speculation. This year is no 
exception. 

Foreign exchange markets are already 
speculating about the eighth realignment 
since the beginning of the system — a 
realignment in which the deutschemark 
will be revalued upward and the French 
franc devalued as on the previous seven 
occasions. 

The strong deutschemark and the 
weak French franc are traditionally the 
two pivotal points among the EMS cur- 
rencles. The others are the Italian lira 
the Belgian franc, the Dutch guilder, the 
Irish punt and the Danish krone. 

it might sound paradoxical that the 
tensions in this system of fixed exchange 
rates should arise from the drifting apart 
or the currencies of the two major 
Community nations whose leaders in- 
troduced the system in 1979: Germany’s 
Helmut Schmidt and France’s Valery 
Giscard d’Estaing.- But their prime con- 
cern at the time was more political than 
monetary. 

They wanted to strengthen Europe’s 
position against President Carter’s weak 
America. 

By integrating Germany still nmher 
into Europe, Schmidt hoped to gain 
more support from his European part- 
ners. In essence, the EMS was conceived 
as an economic lever with which to 
bring about the political integration of 
Europe. 


close contacts between central banks 
that have existed all along. 

The second reason behind EMS, the 
need for coordinated economic policies, 
is however still unanswered. 

Since national parliaments are unwill- 
ing to forfeit some of their sovereignty 
in favour of a unified Europe, a com- 
mon monetary system can at least help 
maintain the awareness of the need for 
monetary stability in national economic 
policies — through the back door, so to 
speak. 

Attempts in the 1970s to bring about a 
European economic and monetary 
union and make national governments 
gradually relinquish some of their sov- 
ereignly had failed. 

It therefore seemed reasonable to try 
and achieve this aim through a common 
monetary policy. 

_ Upward revaluations and devalua- 
tions are useless or even harmful with- 
out supporting tax and monetary measu- 
res. The ultimate goal was to develop a 
coordinated monetary stability policy of 
the countries involved to "the point 
where exchange rates would not drift 
apart in the first place. 


StiddcurscheZei t n nyr 


But the plans were too ambitious be- 
cause their realisation depended on go- 
vernments being prepared to forgo uni- 
lateral action. 

The vision did not stand up to reali- 
ties. In 1982, the Bundesbank found that 
the problem with the EMS was the “to- 
tally inadequate converging of economic 
developments in the individual member 
nations.” The central bank was also not 
exactly optimistic about the future. 

This year’s range in the inflation rates 
is estimated at 7.5 percentage points, 
ranging from The Netherlands’ 3.1 per 
cent to Italy’s 10.6 per cent. The 1079 
range was as much as II points (Italy: 
15 per cent; The Netherlands: 4 per 
cent). 

The seven exchange rate realignments 
within only five years were all necessi- 
tated hy economic factors. 

And since the Belgian and French 
Iranes have to he supported, the next 
realignment is hound to come soon. 


Even a few month* is too | on , t. 
cause the stability of the exchanat * 

| IS |in"d y J,,,p,,rcnl und arlificia llm 

Creeping imported inflation ii n, 
undermining the more stability J 
scions countries. 1 ' 

Tlim-is also 111.: fart that lb,* 
cially controlled exchange rales ann# , 
mg capital movements that are 
ing a considerable strain on cm 
banks. 

As far hack as 1978. when the svste 
was drafted, the then Bundesbank m. 
sident, Olniiir iimmingcr, warned ife 
the EMS would increase inflations 
risks. 1 

The Bundesbank has therefore to lfc 
day been unable to fully abide by in 
potential-oriented money supply poiki 

Some DM4bn in liquidity has iWi 
into Germany during the past feu 
weeks due lo interventions within tk 
EMS, and if the trend continues ds 
Bundesbank might be forced toslimofl 
liquidity hy lightening up on credit 
This would be incompatible withcuireit 
economic developments. 

So the second stage of economic ixt 
gralinn. the development of the __ 
into a I'.umpcMii Monetary Fund, is fx 
fetched. 

After five yeais of experiments lead- 
ing nowhere it is lime to remove the# 
tern's disadvantages while retaining die 
useful consultations that go with it. 

Otto Schwjmt 
(Si)iI«I?uIm.Ik' A-iluii(!, in Maui IW i 


But the concept had a design flaw. 
It was impossible for the EMS to be- 
come the aimed-for zone of fixed ex- 
change rales in Europe and exercise its 
integrating force as long as economic 
policies and aims within the EMS re- 
mained uncoordinated and acted as a 
powder keg. 

Stable exchange rates can only come 
Irom a convergence of economic, taxa- 
tion and monetary policies, and that is 
still lacking. 

Schmidt’s and Giscard’s political 
plans were therefore doomed to failure. 

Even so, the EMS is not a total fail- 
ure. 

The exchange rate stability between 
realignments has come to be appreciated 
by business. 

It is this monetary bond that has hel- 
ped keep protectionist trends in check. 
Membership in the EMS stops the poli- 
ticians of some countries from pursuing 
fiscal and monetary policies that would 
cause even more unrest on foreign ex- 
change markets. Claus Derringer 
(Die Welt, 3 March 1984) 


Dollar falls at bad time for 
EEC farm reform plans 

Handelsblait 


T here arc enough real problems in 
deal with without worrying about 
hypothetical ones, says Bonn Agricultu- 
re Minister Ignnz Kiechle. 

At least that was his answer bcftire the 
Council of Ministers in Brussels when 
he was asked about the effects or the fall- 
ing dollar on the European Monetary 
System and, therefore, oil the long- 
troubled EEC agricultural policy. 

Kiechle is not the only one facing 
problems caused by the behaviour of the 
dollar. Cabinet colleague Count Otto 
Lambsdorff, the Economic Affairs Min- 
ister, was more open about the subject 
when he was in the USA. 

The fall of the dollar could again up- 
set the balance of European currencies. 
Count Lambsdorff admitted.. 

Almost exactly on its fifth anniver- 
sary, the EMS might be put to the test 



wilt I M KM IS-UNm INAK/Zt-irt'KO 

t nice more if the dollur-ilciitsdieeit 
exchange rale reverses itself and iffe 
deuisclieniark rises disproportionate 
against (he uthcr l:MS currencies. 

The HI:C is primarily concerned 
growing protectionism in the USA. et 
co u raged until now by the strong doll' 
and the huge American trade deficit 
But this could change with a ^ 
linuously weak dollar. And the 
thing would happen at the very montf 
when the Community is depending 1 ' 5 
stable currencies in its attempt to rep^ 5 
its farm system. 

The gradual removal of the countf 
vailing levies in the farm trade wid® 
the Community, one of (he major oW* 
cles to agricultural reforms, would ag* 
be in jeopardy. 

Community farm prices are 
European accounting units, the ecu,** 
they need to he adjusted every tiraed* 
exchange rales of national current 
deviate markedly against the ecu. 

Otherwise, farmers’ incomes in 
national currencies would drift 
would be the case with a rising * 
schemark, which would result in iw#* 
losses in national currencies for fano 
and would hinder exports. ’ 

It is here that the countervailing 
come into their own by equalising tf 11 
tries with string and weak cmi 7 * 0 * 
and helping exports- ^ 

A new realignment within the ^ 
as expected by the agriculture m* 11 
would severely hamper the curren 1 . 
form efforts in Brussels. . r 

Eberhurd 
|lWeUbUu.** , *' chl 
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B y the early years of next century the 
second generation of nuclear power 
stations should be in commercial use in 
,he European Community, 
pie current generation rely on light 
water reactors; the next will use fast 
breeders, on which a cooperation 
agreement has just been signed in Lon- 
don. 

British, French, German, Italian and 
Belgian firms and research facilities are 
to pool resources and combine their last 
breeder activities. 

In the past France has been the only 
Common Market country lo consistently 
back the technique, regardless which 
party held power, incidentally. 

Britain has pursued fast breeder 
R 4 D half-heartedly. Germany has 
made heavy weather of the Kalkar expe- 
rimental reactor, especially since costs 
lave spiralled to create serious financial 
problems. 

In theory there is something very 
tempting about the breeder reactor: it 
produces more nuclear fuel than it uses, 
giving the man in the street the impres- 
sion that it creates some sort of perpe- 
tual motion, as it were. 

Where only 0.7 per cent of the ura- 
nium in fuel rods is used in a present- 
day light water reactor, the figure for 
existing fast breeder reactors is two per 
cent. 

In future it seems likely to he around 
three per cent, which means the nuclear 
fuel will be put to between three ami 
lour times better use. 

Nuclear fuel utilisation can be im- 
proved by a special design of fuel rod 
used in light water reactors. Spent rods 
can also be recycled. 

In this way the percentage fully used 
on be increased to one nr two per cent, 
wthrec at most. But spent rods can only 
k? recycled two or three times at most. 

bilie rust breeder it is hoped to re- 
peat the process time and again, reach- 
ing a degree of utilisation ranging hel- 
u«n20 and 6(1 per cent, depending on 
whether a conservative or an optimistic 
wimaie is preferred. 

So in theory a last breeder can put 

Christ und Welt 

ileiiitfdcr SJtcrfiir 

uranium to up to 60 times better use 
t! a current light water reactor, 
aiural and enriched uranium are 
■available readily and at reasonable 
Wees in the world market, but they may 
0 continue lo bo so in the long term. 

As more and more nuclear power *»tu- 
^ are commissioned bottlenecks are 
den* 10 oc< i ur ’ especially as uranium 
Posits are just as exhaustible us those 
^ a nd natural gas. 

lion ,Wcnl ^°* c * improvement in uiilisa- 
cki ^ ^ 0ne outweigh the higher 
... 0 DU’iding fast breeders — and the 
® expense is substantial. 

duster , * len a musl f° r leading in- 
■nai'sed countries to have the know- 

bn*a° r COn5tr octing commercial fast 
^ er reactors. 

M the breeder has its disadvantages, 
initial fuel input it needs natural 
NunT 8ntl l ^ e an '*" ,c ‘ a * e ! e ment plu- 

t °^ U ffl ln J lJni occuri light water reac- 
raJiI. e,s ewhcre). Chemically and 
Inli l lCa ^ y “ ‘ s extremely toxic, 
of , h ^ ] ^ water reactors the fissile value 
JJjjJonhim Brows progressively 
tuiusabl ■ USe ' evcn,ua liy becoming 
toves e ’ In faSt brcedcrs 51 steadily im- 

tfiiionii* 3 bc . causc *be reactor breeds the 
pUm tsotope P U 239, which is 

isp rQB .. y . lnva luable for military use. It 

lively enriched. 
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On to the next generation 
of nuclear power stations 


A further drawback is that on account 
of the fast flow of neutrons the breeder 
needs a more effective coolant than wa- 
ter. 

It uses liquid sodium, which is much 
harder to handle than water. So the 
power station technology required is 
much more expensive. 

Besides, fast breeder reactors have to 
comply with much more expensive safe- 


ty requirements than the light water va- 
riety. 

That is why critics suggest that France 
is pressing ahead with the development 
of fast breeder technology because the 
by-product, plutonium, can be used mi- 
litarily by the French force de frappe, or 
nuclear task force. 

Since 1974 the French have run the 
Phfinix fast breeder in Marcoule. Its ca- 
pacity, 254 megawatts, makes it nearly 


as large as Kalkar, which is still under 
construction. 

In a year or two they will be taking 
into service the Super-Phfenix reactor in 
the Rhone valley. Its installed capacity 
of 1,240 megawatts will make it by far 
the largest breeder in the world. 

Given the military spin-off, France is 
in a position to cost the operation on an 
entirely different basis from the Federal 
Republic of Germany, a non-manufac- 
turer of nuclear weapons. 

An argument long advanced was that 
Kalkar was a bottomless pit and that 
Bonn ought rather to accept the idea of 
a nuclear ruin than to continue throwing 
good money after bad. 

The agreement now reached ensures 
that within a European framework 

Continued on page 14 





A GLAN 


Advanced Engine Concept 
tor Improved Truck Economy 


The “Economyliner" truck of type 19.361 is another top-class 
achievement of M.A.N. With a test consumption of only 
29.9 I of diasel for 100 km, which means more than 9.5 miles 
to the gallon, the 38-t road train with 265 kW (360 HP) 
power rating reached a travel speed of 72.9 km/h - a new 
record for the "heavies”. 

This record performance Is based on the proven M.A.N. 
Formel-6 drive assembly with its six-cylinder In-line engine . 


with combined turbocharging and intercooling. This engine 
concept has been consistently further developed up to the 
new 265-kW diesel power station with an Increased capacity 
for super-economy. 

The GHH Group member companies are pursuing progress 
in engineering on a world-wide scale, through target-oriented 
Innovation and the continuous further development of proven 
concepts. ; 


QHH for the world markets 
■ with a diversified range ol 
products and services 

• series production to a high 
design standard 

• high-quality specialist 
production 

syalem-based flexible 
solutions to the problems 
of pfanl construction: 
backed up by Intensive R& O 
eflorfa 


MAN 

FEflflOSUAL 

©SMS M&cnrtua HENti 
OWE 

WotfcerrtaV SHW 

"IGHH-GRUPPE 


Machinery ■ Plants - Systems 


Supplies snd services for 

• ihe basic and producer-goods 
Industries 

■ the energy industry . 

• transport and mechanical handling 

• communications engineering 

• chemical and process engineering 

■ the construction industry 

• the processing Industry ■ 

QutehotfnungshOlle Akllenverein 
0-4200 OberheuBen. W. Germany 
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Consoling the sad and 
soothing the resdess 


.i i. . 

i'i'" 

M ■ 


O n the firs! page of his 1 6-volume 
collected theological works Karl 
Rahner, 80, makes a comment that is ty- 
pical of him. 

“Is it really right,*’ he asks, “for some- 
one who himself is in a glasshouse al- 
ways to throw stones, and to do so un- 
fairly? 

“He might for the sake of the issue 
involved be prepared to run the risk of 
breaking his own glass." 

The glasshouse to which he is refer- 
ring is, of course, theology, metaphysics 
or, to spread the net wider, received 
views of Christianity. 

The window-panes are the established 
theological viewpoints, covered in soot 
and the dirt or ages. The stone-thrower 
runs the risk of sitting in the rain for a 
while. 

Not everyone is happy at being out in 
the cold, least of all the official custo- ■ 
dians. 

The stone that is thrown is invariably 
a query starting with the words: “Is it 
right that . . Rahner asks it not just in 
connection with proverbs and truisms 
but in relation to all established ideas in 
human and Christian thinking. 

In the opening essay of his theological 
writings he goes on to say: “Today’s 
dogmatism is very orthodox. But it isn’t 
very alive.” 

In a footnote he wonders whether this 
orthodoxy is not at times a dead ortho- 
doxy that can be true to the letter be- 
cause it basically is no longer interested 
in the entire issue. 

Karl Rahner the theologian is a man 
who after the war personally went beg- 
ging to raise food donations for under- 
nourished families. 

After a triumphant ceremony in hon- 
our of his 80th birthday he quietly, em- 
barrassedly took once more to the ros- 
trum, this time to ask his audience for 
donations toward a new motorcycle for 
a missionary in Africa. 

It was a moment that keenly showed 
him as the man he is: a helper or body 
and soul, someone who has a simple or 
surprising solution to problems of hard- 
ship, belief, conscience, views or verv 
existence. 

He is a genius at disaster relief in any 
number of categories, and prepared to 
go to the ends of the earth in his quest 
■ He has between 3,000 to 4,000 publi- 
* cations to his name, including paper- 
back books with print runs of over a mil- 
lion. 

Yet he is quite prepared to give a hear- 
ing to anyone who buttonholes him in 
he street and seems to have any amount 
of time on his hands whenever pastoral 
work is involved. 

He has helped countless worried peo- 
ple and wounded hearts, individuals 
whp have felt put to disadvantage by the 
Church and disappointed by God. to re- 
gain access to God and creation. 

Creation may at times be dreadful, the 
Gospel may at times be difficult, the 
Church may at times be irksome. But 
Rahner has enabled them to re forge 
links and return to the fold. : 

He has consoled the sad, taught the 
ignorant, set (he errant right and coun- 
selled the doubters. He has soothed the 
restless and accomplished everything 
pastoral work can hope to achieve. 

He has enabled people to come to 
terms with what seemed to be an intol- 
erable reality, to accept everything that 


seemed worthy of acceptance and to ob- 
ject to everything that could not be tol- 
erated. 

That indeed is the quintessence of his 
political theology, which is why Rahner 
as a theologian and a priest is also one 
of the most effective psychotherapists 
one could imagine. 

Thai is his role for the many people 
who turn rheir backs on established reli- 
gion. He is an unusual teacher of devo- 
tion to a curable reality. 

Why do so many laymen, reluctant be- 
lievers and benevolent non-believers, 
why do so many scientists and doctors, 
so many researchers in all manner of 
subjects and ordinary men, women and 
children so love and honour a man who 
expects them to undergo mental hard- 
ship? 

He is a man who is as cordial and 
confidence- inspiring os an experienced 
family doctor used to be, or a pious but 
good-natured wise old bird of a country 
priest. 

He is a fellow-human who has had his 
share of life, a scholar who knows what 
scholarship is, a man who knows how to 
set thought processes in motion, trigger 
problem consciousness and ask ques- 
tions so difficult only a child could pose 
them. 

He is also able to answer them from 
the depths of a unique mind. But he is 
likewise a confidence-inspiring listener 


P astor Niemflller has died aged 92. 

The attributes he earned in a long 
life included those of being the “spear- 
head of German Protestantism,” the 
"balance wheel in the clockwork of the 
Protestant Church" and “Germany's 
most argumentative pastor." 

He was also dubbed the "provocative 
pastor the “difficult son or a difficult 
fatherland” and a “fellow-traveller." 

He was branded u stoolpigeon of 
Moscow’s for at times seeming to be 
closer to the East than to the Federal 
Republic of Germany, which he said 
was sired in Rome and born in Washina- 
ton. e 

Views differed on Martin Niemflller 
until he was well on years. For some he 
was symbolic, for others a constant nui- 
sance. 

Yet disputes on day-to-day political 
issues often made people tend to forget 
the fundamental issue that motivated 
him as a theologian: the quest for a mer- 
ciful God. 

He always had more confidence in his 
God and obeyed him more than he did 
mere mortals. . 

These are the stations in his life: what 
he once referred to as "sloughing.*’ 

He was bom on 14 January 1892 in 
Lippstadt, Westphalia, where his father 
was a clergyman. He was a cadet in the 
Imperial German Navy. 

In the later stages of the First World 
war he was commander of a German 
submanne in the Medilerraenean. He 
sympathised with the Kapp putsch 
group who staged a coup against the in- 
fant Weimar Republic in' 1 920. 

He led a student, Freikorpsihal help- 
?•£ < g lsh Con V™ n ist Uprisings in the 
7 th ?°)P8y. became mana- 
ger pF the Inhere Missioii, a Protestant 
relief organisation, in Westphalia and in 
iwo was appointed to a livihg in Dah- 

lem* Berlin. i -v 


who condemns no-one and finds some- 
thing positive in even the most negative 
situation in spite of the fact (hat he is 
not a man to mince his words. 

He is a theologian who wants nothing 
more than to understand us well as pos- 
sible what Christian belief is and what it 
isn't. 

He is (i Christian whose simplicity of 
heart is that of a man who thinks and 
lives the message of the Gospels. 

What is so special about Ralmcr's 
theology? He is unique in the way he 
tries to follow the other person's thought 
patterns. 

He tries to delve as deeply as pnssihlc 
into the unstated prerequisites of what 
his opposite number thinks and says. 

He tries to understand why a Marxist, 
an atheist, a scientists, a psychoanalyst 
or an average person thinks and feels 
the way he does, and how he feels. 

He doesn't try to disprove or correct 
the other person but to follow what he 
or she thinks and feels and pinpoint 
what makes them tick. 

From this point he aims at an opening 
to the sum-total of which every indivi- 
dual experience and every individual 
person forms a part. 

The way he sets about it is attractive 
because he never tries to iron out diffi- 
culties with the heavy hand of anxious 
apologetics. 

He teaches patience with contradic- 
tions. The honesty with which he con- 
fronts a problem and the disarming sim- 
plicity of his critical acumen arc what 
earn him so much confidence. 

His guileless, innocent attitude has at 
times led to a Papal ban on the publica- 
tion of his work, but it also earned him 
the confidence of another guileless man 
Pope John XXIII. 


The late Martin 
Niemoller: 
U-boat to pulpit 



Martin Niemflller ... controversial ca- 

FSif ' (Photo: Sven Simon) 

He outlined his progress in a 1934 
book entitled Vom U-Bool zur Kanzel 
(From U-Boat to Pulpit). It was written 
at a time when he had already under- 

gone the decisive change that was to 

mark his later life. 

uT g Ber, / n c!er 6y mR n he wel- 
t ? m . d . H,t f ler 88 the saviour of the fa- 
therland. In the March 1933 general 
election he voted Nazi, 

tiiffdi anti 'Church at- . 

titude and anti-Semitic measures soon : 

^rnl' hiw ; ,0SB£arhMd p ~ : 

He set up an emergency association of 
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New Stuttgart museum 

tanks with the best 


Karl Rahner . , . warning about 
hOU9e8. l Photo: SnddeulidiaYB, 

Rahner, a Jesuit, likewise enjoys fe 
confidence uf many bishops through, 
the world who have studied biswih 
the Vatican Council and asked himb 
advice. 

His qualities have attracted maid 
scientists Iron) all over the world anJii 
many subjects, ami also students ri 
even children. 

lie lias published a collection of Ift 
ters in answer to young people. 

His a hi lily to talk as a partner ni 
wise men and fools, spanning abyssod 
difficulty in arriving at understanding,! 
due to his gift of being able toruntft 
wearing other people’s moccassins. 

That, according id an old Indiana 
verb, is the basis of all understanding. 

Albert Gtirrti 

(Sililili-uiM lir A'lUmp, 5 Much IS 

Protestant clcrgcmcn and emerged e! 
I Im? motive force behind the Confess#! 
nnl Church, which laid down its Ikm 
gical groundwork in the May 1934 m 
men Declaration. 

Dn 25 January I9.VI. at a rcccptioii 
the Reich Chancellery, there was 
malic clash between Niemflller and R* 
ler that led to the clergyman’s ififflij 
dismissal. 

He was later arrested, in 1937, sem c 
Sachsen hausen and Dachau concern* 
lion camps, in IWJK and 1941, a« aff 
sonal prisoner of the Filhrer's. 

In 1934 Niemflller had told Hfa 
“We are not worried about the CM; 
we are worried about the Third 
“That," said Hitler, "is a worry yw® 1 
leave to me." 

On being freed in 1945 Nicin0ll crs * < ' p 
ed the Church in many capacities- -^1 
co-author of the Stuttgart confeHiWT 
guilt he helped to pave the way fa* 
return of German Protestants W 
community of world churches. 

Yet even in those days his admitf- 
of collective German guilt upset i*® 
fellow-countrymen. 

God, he fell, had disarmed 
man people. He became an unconr 
mising pacifist. . 

In 1959 he described trainings* 1 
dier and for military leadership 05 ** 
versity of professional crime. The V*' 
Defence Ministry sued for damage 
Nuclear armament, he said, was 0llW 
blasphemy of living God. . 

Views differed on Martin N' e r\ 
until his dying day, but he will w 
membered, for better or for wori ? , *ji 
challenge to his Church and » 
dual Protestants, 

The Protestant Church in 
honoured him as a "courageous J n 

corruptible witness to the gospel- 

Cl it os- Dietrich 
tHheim«hrP«i. sMsr£ 
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T he completion of Slut (gun's Neuc 
Staatsgaferie marks the high-point 
of post-war Germany's museum boom. 

; Only the combined Wallraf Richnrtz- 
Ludwig Museum, now being built in Co- 
logne, is likely to overshadow the Stutt- 
gart gallery. 

Germany's states and municipalities 
bave long been competing to come up 
*iih the best and most spectacular mu- 
seum or art gallery. 

As a result, Germany’s museums can 
be compared with good museums any- 
whrre. 

The motives behind this loosening of 
public sector cash vary from state to 




Aiming high . . . architect James Stirling 


*Jt- In the case of Berlin's Nutionnlgu- 
3 m v:,n der Rohe design, 
was political and had to do 
in* the division of Germany. 

"fact, many post-war museums were 
aieo efforts to muster the past, dc- 
r»nurative acceptances of the modern 
uial was rejected in the Nazi era. 
^collections kept in storage had to be 

nih w * ldl P ermanent homes. 

museums were built around 
V private collections amassed during 
tf . ^ Irtsc ha ft <> w under. The best known 
u. ese are the Sprcnge! Museum in 
Aif* VCrand ^e Ludwig museums in 
and Cologne. 

Had/ gallery has cost the state of 
en-wUrttcmberg well over DM 90m. 

. implex, complete with theatre, de- 
Stir] iri 7 British architect James 

L«uf' keen officially opened 

LoU,ar SpaJh* rltCn,bere S Minister 

^ acl that the museums des- 
,Unn 6 the war, especially the 
\%ihT npa/ais lhal hur " cd out in 
sucha u 10 be replaced does not justify 

ill ^ investment. 

LJ an Ibe question as to whether 
fyiibe n eeds such a pompous mu- 
1^1 anH SCllled sa y»ng that urchitec- 
flfcj*/ eslhe,it considerations made 
^andatory. 

li:C a P n Erly * >0se< *» the question should 
H8p 0rtan a 5la,c ° r Haden-WtlmeiTiberg’5 
fliidflj. ) C€ t*Pd a region as rich us the 
- . of !he Neckar River ac- 
W| thout.such a museum? 


There can be only one answer: It can- 
not, just as it cannot do without top qual- 
ity theatres and concerts halls, 

A modern museum like the new gall- 
ery fulfills a much broader function than 
the mere collecting and showing of art. 
In fact, it is such a museum that makes 
the purchase of art meaningful. 

Seen in this light, the museum is no 
more than the logical consequence of 
the 1958 Lotto Act (Lotto is a slate ap- 
proved popular lottery) and the museum 
foundation established in 1981 that gave 
the state a financial edge and the neces- 
sary funds for large-scale art purchases. 

A living museum provides a wide 
range of cultural information on both 
modern and traditional art. 

It is expected regularly to provide 
special exhibitions and lectures, just as it 
is expected to provide person-to-person 
contacts with creative urtists, stimulate 
discussion and give cultural impulses. 

It should hardly he necessary to stress 
that the attractiveness of an economic 
conurbation is also determined by a 
functioning museum, especially in an 
era of growing leisure lime when the 
popularity of museums outstrips even 
that of mass sports. 

The frequently raised objection that 
such showy projects serve personal and 
party glorification and prestige consid- 
erations can he ignored. 

Any electoral gains to be achieved by 
s u eh spectacular projects arc nullified 
by the opposition’s budgetary watch- 
dogs. 

To rank at the lop in matters of art 
promotion might sound good but it does 
not impress all voters. In fact, there is 
more likelihood that a certain stinginess 
would attract more votes. 

There is one aspect that should not he 
overlooked. Iludcn-Wilrtlcmherg has 
tong been regarded as having an ami- 
art mentality, and there are historic 
examples to substantiate this. 

There mere building of a museum 
cannot change this impression. To con- 
vincingly demonstrate love of art calls 
for long term cultural activities in many 
arcus. 

Wolfgang Rainer 

(Slutlgiirter Zeilung, 9 March 19X4) 



The Neuo Staatagalerle ... not just a matter of collecting and exhibiting art 

(Phoio: Kraufmann. Creigeg. Reg. Prfls. Stuttgart Nr. B 30 747 > 

Both architectural landmark 
and home for collections 



ERGER 


T he controversial Neue Staaisgulcrie 
in Stuttgart which has just been 
opened to the public is being hailed us a 
major cultural achievement. 

The museum will both lie a suitahlc 
home for the huge and significant col- 
lection of modern art and tin architectu- 
ral landmark, says its director, Peter 
Beyc.' 

British architect James Stirling de- 
signed the building which cost about 
DM9Um ami is the largest post-war cul- 
tural institution in Baden- Wilrtlcmhcrg. 

A visitor wandering through the 15 
rooms of the U-shaped gallery is con- 
fronted by sonic of the major items as he 
sets out: From the life-sized figures of 
Oskar Schlcminer’s Triadic Ballet set on 
high plinths, the eye is attracted by 
Pablo Picasso’s sculpture The Bathers. 

The group, one of the unique limes of 
the museum's Picasso collection, stands 
almost by itself. The idea was to to sui- 
tably “stage" the sculpture, as Peter 
Beye puts it. 

Selected works by Henri Matisse, 
Wilhelm Lehmbruck, Ernst Ludwig 
Kirchner, Kar! Schm idt - Rot t luff, Ed- 



Stuttgart Staatagalerle: the 


Oskar Schlemmer room 

(Phaio: Marines Ktlinn) 


vnrd Munch, Hans Arp and Willi Bau- 
mejster have been arranged in a loose 
chronological order and spread over se- 
veral thousand square metres. 

The arrangement is meant to invite 
the visitor to take his lime studying 
them. Thus, for instance, Max Beck- 
mann's Resurrection hangs entirely by 
itself on a large white wall with a com- 
fortable leather sofa in front of it. 

What Beyc describes as “one of the 
most hcautiful rooms" has been set 
aside for works by Oskar Schlemmer 
and Piet Mondrian. 

Joseph Beuys has n room entirely to 
himself. It contains some of his specta- 
cular works inndo of lurd, plaster of 
Paris and beeswax. A day before the 
museum opened, Beuys made a point of 
pulling the finishing touches In the ex- 
hibits. 

The annexe to the Old Stuttgart State 
Gallery (opened in 1S43) was intended 
by James Stirling as “n series of inci- 
dents." 

In the catalogue for the opening of 
the gallery, the controversial architect 
describes his building as a collage of 
traditional and new elements. 

He says be hopes that the cultural in- 
stitution will evoke the thought associa- 
tion "museum" in the viewer and that 
the building will become a city land- 
mark. 

In an effort to prevent the impression 
of a "monumental quarry" the architect 
alternated walls of natural stone with 
glaringly lacquered metal structures. 

The mixture of old and new makes for 
some surprise effects. Costly travertine 
rubs shoulders with a concrete arch. 

The contrast is particularly stark in 
the roofless inner courtyard. Having 
gone through a modern orange revolving 
door, the visitor is faced with a massive 
pillared structure reminiscent of the en- 
trance to a mausoleum. 

An observant viewer will also be start- 
led by the unusual pillar in the entrance 
hail, supporting the ceiling like a shar- 
pened pylon. 

The back of the museum has some re- 
semblance to the Centre Pompidou in 
Paris: There are huge, thrusting ventila- 
tion pipes in blue and green. 

Another “architectural quotation" is 
the glass elevator, which is likely to thrill 
visiting school classes. 

( Nflmh erger NuchricMen , 9 M arch 1 9R4 ) 
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Scientists try to ease the lot of the 
beleaguered North Sea seal 


SliddcurschcZeiTuny 

B etween 25 and 3Q seal pups a year 
that have lost their parents 
are looked after in Nprddeich on the Fe- 
deral Republic of Germany's North Sea 
coast. 

Found in summer, they are cared for 
by the seal breeding and research station 
and released in autumn. 

The research unit also tries to monitor 
the lives of North Sea seals, now few in 
number, and keep (rack of the risks they 
run. Biologist Michael Stede, a scientific 
adviser at the unit, has outlined his 
findings to a group of Social Democratic 
Euro-MPs. 

The seal is apparently endangered by 
a specific shortfall in its biological evo- 
lution. Unlike other mammals, the new- 
born seal pup lacks a point where its 
umbilical cord is intended to snap. 

As a result, its navel area is extremely 
sensitive. 

That would not normally be unduly 
problematic. Salt water disinfects 
wounds, and they heal well. 

Seal pups are good swimmers but they 
badly need rest (which helps the wound 
to heal) because their circulation is in- 
itially still that of the foetus. 

Peace and quiet have long been scarce 
commodities along the North Sea coast. 
There are millions of holidaymakers for 
one. 

Many go out by boat specially to see 
the seal banks. Some seaside resorts ad- 
vertise the seals as one of their attrac- 
tions. 

The seal banks can also be overflown, 
which private pilots do to excess, as do 
low-flying military aircraft. 

Nature has not yet been able to accus- 
tom itself to engine noise. Seals are 
shocked by it. The pressure inside their 


bodies increases and 

they jerk about in 

pain.Thesandbanks 

being covered in AH 

broken glass and 

other man-made 

waste, the seals’ 

sensitive navels are 

easily torn. Herr 

Stede and his asso- . 

ciates have found hHHk.V*. “ 

traces of seals' TOS^Hi- 

blood spilt as a re- nsjH 

suit all over the wfl jH£.ff-.l 

sandbanks. ' The 8 h f 

mudflats are pollu- H.' 

ted by coastal ef- -HHnSf||| 

fluent and overferti- 

lised due to over-in- \ 

tensive agriculture. ■’> 

So many pathogenic teffisSiKi 

micro-organisms 

flourish. Seals' 

wounds are no long- 

er able to heal. ****"■*• ■*' 

They are infected Reacul 

and inflamed. Their 
entire bellies can be torn open, with in- 
testines spilling out and tearing. 

Ten to 15 per cent of North Sea seals 
have been found by the Norddeich seal- 
watchers to have navel injuries. 

The eutrophication of the water 
means not only that it is rich in dissolv- 
ed nutrients, shallow and seasonally de- 
ficient in oxygen. 

It also means (hat the fish that live in 
it are rife with parasites. The larvae of 
the parasites flourish in the overferti lis- 
ed w uler. 

Fish affected include the herring, 
which is the seal's staple diet. 

Stede has found in autopsies of seals 
at Cuxliaven veterinary department (hat 
in some cases their hearts and lungs 
have been riddled with worms. 

Seals may be used to living with 





Rescuing seal pupa from civilisation 


(I'hoco: d|*.i > 


worms but cardiac worms emit as meta- 
bolic products toxins the seals can only 
withstand in limited amounts. 

Seals that live off the estuaries of ma- 
jor rivers have been found to have heavy 
metals from effluent enriched in their 
tissue. 

Souls’ livers have been found to con- 
tain up to 259 parts per million of mer- 
cury. Liven pups' hair is contaminated. It 
has a mercury count of between 15 and 
20 parts per million (us against up to 97 
for adults). 

Other toxins, such as polychlorinated 
biphenyls, affect the ovaries and pro- 
creation. 

Norddeich and other research units 
keep a careful check on the situation. A 
ban on hunting seals is in force loo, so 

Continued on page 13 
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Investigating the legend 
of the Big Bad Wolf 


Wolf cubs , . . will they prove us wrong? 

■' (Photo: dpa) 

D irk Neumann, a vet and ethologist 
in Hanau, near Frankfurt, aims to 
take a closer scientific look at wolf cubs. 

He wants to find out whether there is 
any basis for the Big Bad Wolf of legend 
and fairy tale. 

Eight cubs are shortly due to be born 
near Hanau and he plans to take some 


home and rear them on fresh milk and 
baby food. 

In an experiment lasting two years he 
will be checking the learning and curio- 
sity of the ancestor of the dog and com- 
paring it with that of man’s best friend. 

Dr Neumann, 34, feels his is a unique 
experiment. He is a keen hunter and 
dog-handler and had the idea while out 
hunting. 

Hounds spend much of their time 
outdoors and have, he says, many wolf* 
hke characteristics, whereas domesticat- 
ed dogs have very little in common with 
their ancestors. 

They subject themselves to their mas- 
ter or mistress in a childlike manner, he 
says, and have set aside all inhibitions in 
the course of their lengthy adaptation to 
life with humans. 

The surprising result is that domesti- 
cated dogs bile more readily than wol- 
ves, having shed the wolfs marked inhi- 
bitions and forgotten its wide range or 
threatening gestures. 

This is hard to believe, so widespread - 
and negative are the fairy tales, tales of 


exploration and adventure in which th 
wolf is depicted as a wild and predator 
animal. 

Neumann will hear nothing of sue 
clainuu-He knows of no case in which 
wolf has attacked or killed a huma 
being. 

The truth is surely the exact oppositi 
Man has exterminated the wolf in Cer 
tral Europe. 

He plans to compare his cubs’ pre 
gress with that of wolf cubs that grow u 
in the wild with their mothers. He wi 
then know in what behavioural respect 
free and captive wolves differ. 

The survey is intended to reveal ho’ 
the dog has developed from the wil 
wolf to the domesticated canine. Th 
cubs will be taught the characteristic 
that are typical of dogs today. 

Holger Ptgelow 
(Rheinbche Post. 9 March 198. 
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Drug abuse ai)i |S0CIETY 

role of the The arts and the political left : tangent 
autobahn vet* between aggressor and protector 

U cp«n* ol drug abuse seldom r£ i 

.v.irii!.niyiriu r i?rV’ V A nl u^!| lne ^ fs (he intellectual on the political left? .. •. .• benefits and act accordingly are a 

ri'.» h.., a | C ’ e P ra . ^ eallh0 ' llliere must be an opposition party « .-•> ■ the government benches, 

ticc brochure has now shed l Mm* . u;» *. ctnk P » “left wino” in th* ifflttfllirwr Allafltyf * tv- u„ 


iicl n roc mi re lias now shed lightest, .fen truth is at stake, a “left wing” in the 
scanner side of the business. ™ t or scholarship - and that left 
Entitled The Grey Market forVfc arts faculty, 
nary Medicine, it is by Professor Fuji was not a present day writer or poli- 
the pharmacological and toxicology kuh who wrote this but one of the im- 
Inhoralory at the Free Universilysdfc cor tals in the world of the intellect: 
or veterinary medicine in West Betfa. Manuel Kant in his 1 798 treatise Der 
The title may not be very colout foil der Facultliten or the dispute bet- 
bul the tale he tells is an extremet)^ i«n faculties. 

vealing: one of incredible inlenm£-| Does this not smack of the French 
of business interests, professional pa, Motion? 

lege and the farm lobby. What Kant had in mind was the divi- 

He suys turnover in the grey ad 1?' *■ ° r universities into four depnrt- 
gal veterinary medicine markets iss BtlI,s — a division that has existed 
muted to amount to several himdrtdt.- w*lhe Middle Ages, 
lion murks. In the scale of values, the theological, 

"Farmers, especially when thtft Iw-d medical faculties look lop place 
animals in large numbers, are meat •ok artsmeully. 
in cutting veterinary costs and be Thomasius. who was the 

the drugs they need at hand," fa “ ,tHurc German, one-sidedly 

The local vet is usually only oMe - — - ; : — 

when a fanner's own attempts loati Continued from page 12 
sick animals have I ailed. lk population decline has been revers- 

Coming by drugs is child’s play, fa ^ 

mers often use vets as supplitnit |, 1!60lhere wcrc ;lhout 2>ouo seals 
can order straight from the nmfo u j, lhc Norlh Scil „ v wsft lhcir 
rer and supply the limner. tsmberwas down to roughly 1,200 and 

If one vet refuses to deliver the gri ,1m since increased to 1.700." 
another will surely oblige. In olheru* gut seats from elsewhere have joined 
vets under contract to drug or fodir Ar ulives, Herr Stede says, and been 
firms arc used as a ’’legal" sown aJaakenly counted olT the German 
what is required. oust. A/.irt/7i Urban 

These vets arc known in the iradei (Sn.ldcuiHhi- /cininp. ? Munli i«x4i 

“autohuhu vets.” They ultcii woiu _ 

over a stale. It is hard to proved* 
haven’t carried nut an inspection a 

are thus in breach of the Drugs Act- It lvlcUI vIJLvIg 
There are .said in be autobahn « 

who cater for about 1 .000 different fc nil fkVpf* ’ 

mers and do up to DM 70,000 ant** ; •*** 

turnover. — 

A weak link in chain, Proffr- ^ I 
Frey writes, arc fodder firms that pm* fef ' TfllKF®* : 

admixture of drugs into fodder soldi’ ■ u 

medicinal or curative purposes. H I 

Legally, under veterinary supeiviP- ■ i EVSSft 

they can add the drug to the pn* H 1 

they sell. Illegally they can sell ^ 

the side. ■ nV jtfc'rjL, [[? iT'w, 

Pharmacists evidently earn good** It*? '-J 1 

cy in this grey market too. Many ^ Hi **/ \ 

stock of veterinary drugs that are *£■ ■ 

hlc on prescription only. EE 

Tltey sell them to uutobalin^ 
which is legal, but they evidently ‘-J ^ 

run country wide mail-order scrv^ JUppIjed ^ ^ arranged in sec . al 
fodder manufacturers, which is" '• works. They include details of air. 

Tlie president of the Bavana" humidity, sunshine, physical stress of 

nary Council estimates that about ^ o( - thun , 

cent or veterinary drags are salt! ill* Th„e r, gur „ lompilc(t over [he )TBrs , 
or scmi-legally. ^ t0 di^tam countries ar 

„ , ri5k5 , are 1 Sel . re :ii C "'J^ i Bs ’ ic r “ cl ' figures for every eo» 
nom.c loss due to inexpert irt » , ab|cs lht * „„ lh > e „ 

enormous/’ Prolessor Trey woia pupulanun. tr. 

in the final analysis it is the con 

who fools the bill.” 8uides jrc hand y m slze and ncxi 

The illegal market is superbly^ commerce, indus.r, 

ed. Sales are cash only. Dummy I'our volume 

are used. There are secret stores- f North ^ ^ 

arc shipped in unmarked veW^ Asi./Austrella, : 

effective warning system « ‘^Pjfr a foes . n<> { 

Dealers are specially trainee ^ Europe/L’SSR. 

mers wouldn't dream of W ini 
their suppliers are. ■ 

The market will only be kept ^ 3 

he says, once the police and tn f ^ ^ 

no longer tend to regard breach^ Look it Up 

Drugs Act as minor offences. r 

Jochen . ' I 1 . A. Brockhaus, Postfac 

(Die Well. 29 T&* 


attributed this division to the Papal 
power drive. 

And it was Kant who drew attention 
to the fact that this scale of values serv- 
ed the interests of secular governments. 
But he did not reject this. 

The “superior” faculties, aimed at 
professional training, were welcome to 
serve the state, as he saw it. But the “in- 
ferior”, arts faculty was to serve reason 
only. This faculty of free teaching and 
free conclusions was assigned the task 
of “controlling” the superior three. 

In his The Community of Scholars 
Paul Goodman enthusiastically seized 
upon Kant's views, saying: The arts fa- 
culty has always also been the faculty of 
criticism and dissenting views. 

But his tone differs from that of Kant. 

What Kant had in mind was agree- 
ment following the clash of arguments, a 
mutual stimulus. 

The key word for the modern intellec- 
tual is not agreement but "dissenting 
view.” 

For Kant, the antithesis of idea and 
reality, intellect and power, has been 
arranged in such a way that those who 
are guided by reason only are assigned 
to the opposition benches while those 
who have to concern themselves with 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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supplied (he data arranged in sec-ai-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

Theie figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

7l>e guides arc handy in size and flexibly hound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and ihe travel trade. 

l-our volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp.. DM 22.K0; 

Asia/Auslralia, 249 pp.. DM 24.80: 

Africa. 139pp. DM 19*9: 

Europe/ USSR. 249 pp . DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

!'• A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden 1 


benefits and act accordingly are assign- 
ee government benches. 

This could partly be due to the politi- 
cal circumstances of his era. Much more 
than in the Anglo-Saxon countries, it 
has remained characteristic for Germa- 
ny's political culture that the intellectual 
does not swap his role as theoretician 
with that of the practitioner. This is why 
we clearly differentiate between intelli- 
gent and intellectual. 

According to Joseph A. Schumpeter’s 
Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, 
intellectuals are people who “wield the 
power of the spoken and written word." 
They have no direct responsibility for 
practical matters. As a result, they “lack 
the first hand knowledge that can only 
come from experience." 

Their third attribute is their “critical 
altitude.” According to Schumpeter, (his 
does not arise only as a result of the in- 
tellectual's position as a mere bystander 
und outsider but also out of the fact thut 
his success in a democracy depends on 
whether he is un irritant or not. 

For the intellectual, opposition is not 
a role but an attitude. 

Even after the SPD hud at long Inst 
come to power, most of its intellectuals 
gave the impression of being people 
who sought power and responsibility 
and at the same time rejected it. 

The ironic-intellectual attitude can be 
due to personality, upbringing or cir- 
cumstances such as social isolation, 
idleness due to wealth or unemploy- 
ment. 

Intellectuals are not born leftists. But 
they call the old into question, chase al- 
ter the new and interesting and tend to 
explain everything in (he light of ideolo- 
gy. This makes them prone to radical- 
ism. And since right wing radicalism is 


impossible due to (he terrible experience 
of the past, all dim remains is the left 
wing variety. 

In their The Academic Mind, Paul 
Luzursfeld and Thielens established that 
professors were politically further left 
than most other groups of American so- 
ciety. But their survey included only so- 
ciologists. 

In their exciting book The Divided 
Academy, Ladd and Lipset proved that 
the great majority of sociologists and 
liberal arts scholars hold left wing-libe- 
ral or leftist views while economists, en- 
gineers and technicians tend to be con- 
servative. 

The findings also apply to Germany. 
The closer the contact with the profes- 
sional world, the more conservative the 
professors. 

Schumpeter predicted that the inevi- 
table education boom would churn out 
more academics than needed and that 
this would create a “new intellectual 
class" that is essentially hostile to the 
state. 

Ladd and Lipset hold that this must 
inevitably happen in all modern socie- 
ties and that intellectuals could assume 
the function of society’s sourdough. But 
the more sourdough, the less society. 

There ure special reasons for ponder- 
ing these findings: 

• Nowhere is Humboldt’s ideal of 
non-applied research and teaching still 
as strong as in Germany, and this has 
led to theoretical topheuviness even at 
technical universities: 

• For instance, while the GDR trains 
only few people in the liberal arts and 
many technicians, the hulk of our stu- 
dents arc channelled to the arts: 

• Our technicians arc lumped together 
with sociologists, who do not want (o 
argue amicably but rule ideologically. 
All this Ims caused a list to the left. 

Nowhere else arc the liberal arts oil 
the one hand and lecli oology uiui eco- 
nomics, on the other, so alien to each 
other as in Germany. 

Kurt Kcunuuw 

(Fnmkfurier AllgcniL-iiie Zuiiuiijj 
for (leultthlml, S Mnrcli 


Plan to establish a German 
history institute in USA 


B onn Research Minister Heinz Rie- 
senhuber (CDU) plans to step up 
international cooperation in the liberal 
arts. 

He told newsmen in Bonn that his go- 
vernment planned to establish a history 
institute in the USA and a liberal arts in- 
stitute in Japan. 

The history institute is to become oper- 
ational in 1985 in the Washington D.C. 
area. He said that this would be finalis- 
ed once the Science Council has — as 
anticipated — approved of the concept 
drafted by German and American histo- 
rians! 

He stressed that German and Ameri- 
can historians have for years been urg- 
ing that institutional cooperation bet- 
ween the two countries be expanded in 
this field. 

The envisaged institute, staffed by 
German historians, is to research the 
close relations and conflicts of the past 
and promote historical insights on both 
sides. 

The Washington area was chosen be- 
cause the city's archives contain many 
original documents relating to Germa- 
ny’s recent past. 

Kiesenhuber stressed that such an in- 
stitute would also help correct the lop- 


firmikfarier Rundschau 


sided picture some Americans have of 
Germany. 

He said that the establishment of a lib- 
eral arts institute in Japan was equally 
important. This would enable our Far 
East research to provide Germany with 
an accurate picture of Japan, China and 
Korea. 

The institute is to train Japan experts 
and generally represent Germany's lib- 
eral arts in that country. 

To illustrate the difference between 
Japan's knowledge of Germany and 
Germany's knbwledge of Japan, the M in- 
ister said that only 200 Germans have 
made a point of learning to speak Japa- 
nese while 20,000 Japanese arc studying 
German. 

Riesenhuber also announced a re- 
search programme for the preservation 
and restoration of endangered buildings 
of cultural importance in Germany to 
prevent their destruction — primarily 
due to pollution. 

dpa 

I Erank fuller Rundschau, 1 March L984j 
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Warning against medicines 
that are not fully tested 


Jranffurter^llgemeinc 


»ln».;l. lUkPidiki' 


U se of unconventional, insufficiently 
tested medicines can harm chances 
of a cure, delegates to the Munich Can- 
cer Congress were told. . 

Desperate patients sometimes resort- 
ed to wonder cures that were mostly 
nothing of the sort. 

, The findings were part of a report by 
the German Cancer Society which set up 
a commission to study the problem. 

The commission reported that many 
substances were not accepted because of 
inadequate testing, yet were widely used 
by doctors. 

The problem was worsened by impos- 
sible promises by the drug makers, sup- 
port in.mahy cases by the media, and 
even evidence from doctors claiming to 
have proof of cures. 

: Although the commission, headed by 
Professors G. A. Nagel (Gottingen) and 
D. Schmflhl (Heidelberg), was trying to 
avoid fuelling the controversy over these 
drugs, the conclusions it reached were 
sobering, to say the least. 

Sixty-six per cent of the 59 most im- 
portant preparations analysed failed to 
meet legal standards. Tests for effective- 
ness and harmlessness had either not 
been made at all or were inadequate. 


In some cases, there had been expe- 
rimental and clinical tests but the com- 
mission refused to comment on their 
quality because its function was not to 
evaluate the medicines. It was to collect 
all available data. 

This made the report a document in 
which the gaps were more important 
than the meagre facts. ■ 

And even these facts, according to the 
commission, were so confusing to make 
a thorough testing and objective assess- 
ment of the claims by the manufacturers 
impossible. 

Reported beneficial effects must 
therefore be viewed with caution. 

A look at the tables on the experimen- 
tal testing of these preparations, which 
are made from vegetable matter, organs, 
natural substances and chemicals, reveal- 
ed a disastrous situation. 

Only three of the preparations had 
been shown to inhibit the growth of tu- 
mours in cell cultures and animal expe- 
riments. In many cases, no tests at all 
were carried out by the manufacturers 
and nothing is known about the effects 
of these substances, their toxic, carcino- 
genic, genetic and similar harmful prop- 
erties. 

This means that none of the medicines 
had gone through the proper procedures 
before being used on humans. Their ef- 
fectiveness was not demonstrated. 

This is one of the pecularities of Ger- 
man drug laws which allow unconven- 
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tional preparations to sidestep the safely 
provisions. 

The serious consequences, especially 
with cancer drugs, was demonstrated by 
Professor Nagel in a paper on the spe- 
cial aspects of tumour therapy. 

He does not gloss over the difficulties 
in developing, testing and evaluating 
cancer drugs, stressing that cancer ther- 
apy with drugs is still empirical and lar- 
gely depends on the experience made 
with patients. 

He stresses that classical cytostatic va- 
riety always destroy healthy cells along 
with those of the tumour. 

This meant that unconventional pre- 
parations must also be subjected to 
stringent tests. The fact that they hod rel- 
atively few side effects indicated their 
ineffectiveness. 

Hormones in cancer therapy were 
even riskier because they interfered with 
;he body's regulating mechanisms. 

The biological and immunological 
substances that have become so popular 
in the past few years were even more 
dangerous. Professor Nagel says. 

Combating cancer cells through the 
body's own immunological system was 
complicated process. This immunologi- 
cal reaction was regulated by stimula- 
ting and retarding factors. Therefore, 
anything that boosted the defence could 
also weaken it. 

What happened in each individual 
case largely depended on the point at 
which therapy begun. This disproved the 
old contention that biological prepara- 
tions have either a beneficial effect or 
none at all but that (hey could never he 
harmful. 

Despite its reservations about uncon- 
ventional preparations, the report re- 
commends that they be thoroughly test- 
ed ir they seem to be promising. 

The study has achieved its aim of hel- 
ping doctors advise their patients. Hut 
even so, there remains the temptation 
for both doctor und patient to try for n 
cure with these substances. 

The commission warns doctors 
against allowing themselves to he pres- 
sured into therapies (hat arc unlikely to 
help. It also warns patients against using 
their last financial reserves to buy ques- 
tionable or indeed harmful drugs. 

Therapy in time is the more important 
the more sound and tested modern 
drugs hold the promise of a cure, the re- 
port says. Rainer Flfihl 

(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeilung 
filr Deutschland, 9 March 1984) 

Continued from page B 

breeder development will continue until 
the technique is commercially viable, 
i In connection with Kalkar there are 
Contractual ties. with Belgium and Hol- 
land, and in connection with the Super- 
Phfenix with France and Italy. 

But these arrangements expire once 
the two power stations are completed. 

The new agreement puls European 
cooperation in fast breeder technology 
on a wider basis. In particular, it in- 
cludes Britain. 

Britain, France and Germany arc the 
three Common Market countries where 
plans are currently under wdy for fast 
breeder reactors in the 1 ,200-megawatt 
category. 

They are unlikely to be completed be- 
fore the turn of the century, especially as 
problems are sure to arise that must be 
solved before the reactors can go on- 
line. 

■ But at least there is a guarantee that 
Europe will not trail behind America, 
Russia and Japan in this sector. 

, Herbert Brendct 

( RhelniKher Merkur/Chrisi mid Well . 

9 March 1984) 
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Cooperation ia ,LEISURE 

fight against Nearly half Germany ready 
canc er to go on holiday 


Favourite holiday destinations 


Frankfurter 

Neue Presse 

H eidelberg University and theGc 
man Cancer Research Cn? 
(DKFZ) have entered a coopems 
agreement lur the joint fight yc 
cancer. 

This will enable DKFZ to card? 
patients as part of specific research pn- 
jccls. 

The university, on the other band,i‘ 
have access to expensive DKFZ t 
search and diagnostic equipment 
The agreement, which tool s 
months to negotiate, now enables DKf 
to engage in clinical research as set 
Moreover, the university will ifr 
the Centre access to patients’ daup 
vided this dues no violate legal p; 
siuns. 

The Research Centre will also fail 
irsl time he assigned specific hof: 
patients for observation. 

Hospitals will remain in ctoigti 
their patients' medical care, mwi 
that the cooperation agreement willli 
no immediate effect on the diagn»£ 
and treatment of cancer eases., 

T he agreement is the result of t< 
orientation of Heidelberg Uniwr? 
which wants to become more inroh 
in major private research projects. 

((•i.imUiiHit Nr iic I'rc'W.hWH 


Most exhibitors at the International Tour- 
isl Exchange In West Berlin look for- 
urd (0 brisk business this year. Nlnety- 
’ fu ur per cent were satisfied with business 
j itihe fair this year. 

T here are lew tangible pointers to 
what business is going to be like in 
ihe season ahead, a tourist trade expert 
uplained on the eve of the Internatio- 
; nil Tourist Exchange in West Berlin. 

That was why operators, carriers and 
tgencs were happy to hear wliai any 
guru had to say on the subject. 

■ In this case it was the tourist trade re- 
new presented by n study group at Ber- 
io, and the tenor of what it had to say 
was that the worst was over und busi- 
ness was picking up again. 

More West Germans planned to go on 
holiday this year than last, always pro- 
vidipg some negative factors or other 
ibaino-oncat present anticipates do not 
occur to change the outlook. 

Nearly 45 per cent of West Germans 
ai present intend to go on holiday in 
I9R Market research has also found 
pin where they plan to go. 

! Favourite destinations are unchanged. 
Id Germany Bavaria remains unchull- 
mged as front runner, followed by Ba- 
den-WOrtlemberg, Schleswig-Holstein 
md Lower Saxony. 

Abroad Italy, Austria and Spain re- 
nlin ever popular, with Italy coming 
Tim and Austria runner-up in absolute 
terms. Germany itself ranks only third. 
He favourite mode of transport con- 
tinues to be the family ear. Nearly 7tl 
fw cent of German holidaymakers tra- 
wl on their own. making their own 
mangmcnls. 


“"KS10 0C me lainily car. Nearly /ti 

Rppncinifmn lAf * fceitt °f German holidaymakers tra- 
-KVCdlg^lll HUH I" 1 wl on their own, making their own 
# waigciucius. 

work in 

| ■ T n sixteen million Germans went 

kidney researci holiday t „ foreign countries. 

v were they went often depended on 

*Mt sort of people they were, says a 

— N» study. 

e** *«» mu « . markable number of those who 

^raiirrurlcrixllflcmciw nHlf d France were gregarious, mobile 

...... ......... fltjngsitrs, the kind that have no ties 

— — ^ are not loners and are happy to get 

T he New York Heart Associate others. 

the American Society for NfpJJ , n | on average they spend only 17..) 
gy have awarded their Homer a® J?® and manage on a limited 
Prize to Professor Eherhard ^ ofD M54 a day. 

Frankfurt University's PhysiaUP ai«ia Vera 1 avera » c for foreign travel 
tre. "‘Wdaysai DM71,90 each. Most mo- 

The prize was made forhisoui^ ^ Really speaking, is spent by 
ing contribution to the undersized 1 an visitors to Scandinavia. ^ 
kidney functions. . , | y°“ n 8. ^\e und, for the 

It is worth SI 0.000 and was 1 wande. They travel alone and 
cedin I9fi4 to commemorate the ^ ^ some time in Scandinavia. An 
can kidney physiologist Hon* * or 21.4 days each is. after 
Smith. " Weeks - 

Frflmter in the .second German^ fe ndln *J? uartCr °f German visitors to 
cher to win it. (W, . come « »ncideni»lly. from 


?ranffiirtcr^llfl«nflw 


can kidney physiologist Horn* ^ or 21.4 days each is. after 
Smith. ^C ra CeWeeks - 

Frflintcr in the second German^ fa ndin *^ uarter °f German visitors to 
cher to win it. ST 1 . 8 come « incidentally. from 

FrOmlcr's main research objecu« ««e that straddles Germany 
to shed light on the transport ^ Ian *iurt to the F.asl German bor- 
nisms that enable certain lay* 5 !* j-jv 

stomach, the intestines and the *2 ijt e J e j? l0rt are German holiday- 
selcctively to absorb and shed ^ Denmark, who make ends 
certain salts. ■ ** fa ID budfic ‘ of a mere 

He was Ihe first to provide ig ^ Over 70 per cent travel 

vertible evidence that these su^ Wj ara «n groups, such as families, 
are not transported by the ep^ rent a holiday cottage, 

but that they pass through lcaky«^ ^ MW per cent are regular visl- 
points between the cells. . }<*, nort 7* rk - Sevent > P*r «nt come 

The issue has been controversy Germany. Ninety-six per 

Ihe first microscopic descriP^J S um 7; ' ' 
contact points more than c ™ dn f v,s,tors and 

• r Fwn sf tt «rAti ? ^ ^Tliey Sl d B^en-Wdnlein- 
(urlJeuuchM 11 ' 7 ^ ? tend to travel in groups, try 


Numbers were down only negligibly 
on 1982, and there were no signs of the 
crisis many feared might occur at the 
beginning of last season. 

The outlook for the immediate future 
seems bright. Travel rales highly among 
the yardsticks by which people judge 
living standards. 

First come housing, food and drink 
and a car. Then travel, followed by 
clothing and the arts. Even when limes 
are hard people seldom consider going 
without an annual holiday. 

This promising outlook is echoed by 
the forecasts made by representatives of 
countries that are popular holiday desti- 
nations. 

Nearly all expect the tourist trade to 
increase by a few per cent. Greece is the 
exception. This year it expects 13 per 
cent more German visitors, or roughly 
850.000. 

Greece is one of the lew countries that 
are planning to improve (heir tourist in- 
frastructure to any great extent. Most 
others have no intention of adding to 
their existing facilities. 

Tourism seems to be a barometer of 
the general view of life West Germans 
take. Asked how they rate the overall 
economic situation, about 45 per cent 
say generally good. 

That is almost exactly the same per- 
centage us plan to go on holiday this 
year. 

But the statistics list losers us well as 
winners. A number of linslcrn European 
countries that used to do well with low- 
cost holidays are not ns popular as they 
used to he. 

There bus also been u decline in over- 


Who goes where 
— and why 
16 million did 

oul first one country, then another, and 
are, as a rule, extremely satisfied with 
their holiday. 

Visitors to Holland come mainly (75 
per cent) from neighbouring North 
Rhine-Westphalia. They spend an ave- 
rage 15.6 days there. Six oul of 10 are 
married. They don’t spend loo much. 

By the same token nearly one German 
in three who visits Switzerland comes 

STUTTGARTER 

NACHRICHTEN 

from, neighbouring Bavaria. Another 
quarter come from Hesse. 

They are defined as a varying public 
with medium-range incomes who none- 
theless spend a fair amount of money 
when on holiday. 

A fair amount is also spent by the ex- 
perienced holidaymakers who favour 
Greece. They usually spend some time 
there. They come from all walks of life. 

Germans who spend their holidays in 
Yugoslavia are mainly male (56 per 
cent). Nearly 40 per cent are single and 
53 per cent are under 30. 

They mainly travel in groups, often go 
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Germans 44%| 
Swedes 15jjJ 
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Germans 7096 
Dutch 11% 
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seas travel inasmuch as holidaymakers 
in this category are included in statistics. 

But this is due less to lack of interest 
than to the way people travel. Globetrot- 
ters are increasingly travelling on their 
own and dispensing with the services of 
a tour operator. 

The findings are not sensational, but 
(hey demonstrate u stability many will 
not have expected. Tourism hus shown 
itself to he a reliable economic factor. 

The number of West Germans who go 
on holiday has remained remarkably 
constant over the past decade. In 1975 
there were 25 million, in 1983 26.2 mil- 
lion German tourists. 

They correspond to roughly 55 per 
ceil! of Germans aged over 14. and it is 
largely a matter of personal viewpoint 
whether the figures are taken to be 
stuhlc or stagnating. 

Statistically speaking, there will he 6.4 
million West Germans who don’t go 011 
holiday. 

Huns Bensnuwn 
tKhutnmtic IVm .7 Match 11 M 1 


on camping holidays and urc fairly fru- 
gal and unpretentious. 

Younger holidaymakers and singles, 
at 32 and 28 per cent respectively, arc 
underrepresented in Italy, whereas Ba- 
varians, at 30 per cent, have above-aver- 
age representation. 

Bui apart from these aspects, and ex- 
cepting South Tyrol, which must be seen 
as a special case, German holidaymak- 
ers in Italy are pretty well average for 
Germans who go on holiday abroad. 

Austria has good reason to be satis- 
fied with its visitors from neighbouring 
Germany. Older people may, at 39 per 
cent, be above-average in proportion, 
but none of us are getting any younger. 

Nearly three out of four German tou- 
rists in Austria are married, and nearly 
two third are regular visitors. They also 
come evenly from all over Germany. 

A large proportion of them would just 
as soon lake their holidays in Germany, 
and an increasing number may well do 
so. But most people like Austria and vi- 
sit it regularly, if" not necessarily every 
year. 

German holidaymakers overseas are 
mostly (more than 40 per cent) young 
and single. They are not necessarily par- 
ticularly well-to-do. Trainees (21 per 
cent) and low-income groups (13 per 
cent) are overrepresented. 

Surprisingly few Germans who travel 
further afield than Europe come from 
North Rhine-Westphalia and Bavaria. 

Roughly 40 per cent of those who do 
are from Lower Saxony and Bremen. 

Kari Stankiewitz 

tSluilganer Nachrichtcn, 21 February 1984) 
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More people 
are taking 
shorter breaks 

DIE# WELT 

1 -miiiIw.iai iti.lt/iillti. fit nil l» ||< iM> 

T he trend toward short break holi- 
days has opened up a secondary 
market in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, a survey reveals. 

It is a cross-section poll of 2,000 West 
Germans by the HAT leisure research 
institute, Hamburg. 

Its findings were outlined by the insti- 
tute's research director, sociologist and 
educationalist Horst W. Opaschowski. 

Last year roughly one in two West 
Germans aged over 14 took one or more 
short breaks. The shorter the break, the 
more expensive the holiday, Professor 
Opaschowski says. 

Day trips remain the preserve of pen- 
sioners, who continue to make up 53 per 
cent of tourists in this category. 

One billion day trips a year are made 
in the Federal Republic, and with aver- 
age spending at DM14 a head that 
means expenditure totalling DMI4bn. 

Last year was a record year for last- 
minute bookings, indicating a funda- 
mental change in outlook on holidays. 
People are travelling more often, for 
shorter periods of time, and doing so 
with greater self-assurance. 

The secondary holiday market, com- 
prising trips of up to five days, has 
caught up with the traditional annual 
holiday. Operators will need to come up 
with some bright ideas, ihe professor 
says. Otherwise the new market will pass 
them by. 

The survey also shows that holiday 
habits have partly changed as a result of 
changes in the economic situation. For 
30 per cent of last year's short breakers, 
day, weekend and short trips, took Ihe 
place of a longer holiday. 

That means roughly seven million 
people over 14 changed their holiday 
habits against the background of eco- 
nomic trends. 

A further 13.6 million West Germans 
over 14 didn’t go on holiday at all. They 
either kept on working for job reasons 
or did holiday work, paid or unpaid, in 
the do-it-yourself category for friends 

and relations. _ . 

Peter Zerbe 

(Die Welt. 9 March (984) 




